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RELIGION IN BUSINESS: 


ig 7-4 WISH as the most emphatic and solemn part of my 
BG thesis to make this specific statement. It is entirely 

possible and feasible to mix religion and business. One 
may be both a Christian—that is a working Christian—and a 
successful business man. They who maintain otherwise have a 
narrow and distorted view of what constitutes success in business. 
I maintain that the accumulation of money is only one phase, and 
indeed not an indispensable phase, of success. Good-will, the 
respect of customers and clients, public confidence, moral integ- 
rity, self-respect, are essential elements. These are the “impon- 
derables” of business which far outweigh purely material consid- 
erations. What Wolsey called “a clear and quiet conscience” is 
more to be desired than much fine gold. I assert again that one 
may be a successful banker, farmer, or lawyer and preserve the 
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most scrupulous honesty. ... . The temptations which come i | \ 
along the highways of business may be successfully resisted by s 
one who is fortified by an active conscience and guided by a MN) 
ti spiritual conception of his duties to his fellow men. It is a part Wie 
) of correct religious teaching to cultivate such a conscience and Nile 


Tou 


it social conception. 


HT Roger S. Galer, in “A Layman’s Religion.” 
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Boston Universalist Club 


Mr. Charles F. Weller, a prominent 
layman in the Congregational Church 
and a well known social worker, addressed 
the Boston Universalist Club Monday, 
Jan. 10, at the regular dinner meeting in 
the Hotel Bellevue, Boston. 

He spoke on “‘The Fellowship of Faiths,” 
of which he is the organizer and executive 
head, and greatly interested and delighted 
the members of the club. The meeting 
was one of the most successful from the 
standpoint of program which the club has 
had this year. 

The president, Vernon E. Blagbrough, 
presided at the dinner. He called at- 
tention to the death of Duane White of 
Roxbury since the last meeting of the 
club, and appointed a committee consist- 
ing of Rev. Stanley Spear and Mr. Alvar 
Polk to prepare an appropriate minute for 
the records. 

Rev. Flint M. Bissell of the Grove Hall 
church, chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee, announced that the speaker for the 
February meeting would be Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian Regis- 
ter, on “Is Religious Liberty the Great 
American Illusion?” Mr. Bissell also 
presented the name of Rev. Hervey H. 
Hoyt of Waltham, and he was unanimously 
elected to membership. 

Mr. Edward Whitlow, soloist of the 


Grove Hall church, gave several solos.- 


He was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause and his rendering of ‘‘On the Road 
to Mandalay”’ made an unforgettable im- 
pression. 

Mr. Weller formerly was engaged in the 
work of the Associated Charities in Chicago, 
Washington and Pittsburgh. He then be- 
came one of the executive secretaries of 
the National Playground and Recreation 
Association. In Washington he founded 
Neighborhood House, the first social set- 
tlement, Camp Good Will, the first sum- 
mer outings work, the first committee for 
the prevention of tuberculosis, the first 
colored social settlement, and was the or- 
ganizer of the playground movement in 
Washington. His ‘Community Service’’ 
work in Elizabeth, N. J., grew into a 
League of Neighbors in 1920. In'1924 this 
was united with the Union of Hast and 
West, which had been organized in India 
by Dr. Das Gupta to interpret the East 
to the West and the West to the East. 
Out of this union there developed later 
the Fellowship of Faiths, which now has 
important centers in Boston, New York 
and other cities. 

Mr. Weller said in part: “When Mrs. 
Weller and I went to Elizabeth in the 
fall of 1920 the Portuguese and Spanish 
inhabitants of that community often were 
stoned as they went along the streets. I 
do not know why this was, unless it was 
because they were the last comers. With 
a friendly Italian as my guide, I went to 
one of the Portuguese boarding houses to 


get acquainted with them. I found fifteen 
in one room, huddled together, scared, 
afraid to go out after dark. We invited 
some of these Portuguese to come to our 
house to take lessons in English from Mrs. 
Weller. As labor conditions were bad 
and they had much time on their hands, 
some of them came every day and made 
rapid progress. We came to know some 
of these Portuguese intimately, and of 
one of them I can say truthfully he was 
the most golden-hearted, patriotic citizen 
of Elizabeth. 

“On New Year’s eve, inflamed by drink, 
a number of American-born rowdies again 
attacked the Portuguese and there was a 
bloody riot. We came into that neighbor- 
hood and opened a branch of the League 
of Neighbors. We drew into our first 
meeting some of the men that had attacked 
the Portuguese. We were warned that 
we would have trouble, but without police 
protection we had a friendly meeting. 
We began to ask ourselves how we could 
put the Portuguese and the Spanish into 
touch with the rest of the community. 
The only social settlement of the town 
would not have anything to do with the 
Portuguese and Spanish, because the set- 
tlement was frequented by Lithuanians 
and Poles who looked down on these other 
groups. Our friendly work continued until 
we were able, every two months, to put on 
a presentation of the League of Neighbors 
in the largest hall of the town, where from 
3,000 to 5,000 people gathered to see tab- 
leaus, songs, pageants, etc., representa- 
tive of the best culture of the different 
national groups. Between these pre- 
sentations of course we were enabled to 
make a great wealth of personal contacts. 

“Our experience in Elizabeth made us 
aware of the deep chasm between people 
of different classes. Always we had known 
this, but not in the way it was impressed 
upon us now. The especially deep chasm 
was between the people in the uptown 
favored section and the downtown section 
where the ‘dirty foreigners’ lived. Our 
work turned itself into the task of build- 
ing bridges across the chasms of prejudice. 

“From my contact with Mr. Das Gupta 
I had impressed upon my mind the neces- 
sity of building bridges not only across 
the black chasm of race prejudice but also 
across the black chasm of religious prej- 
udice. The Fellowship of Faiths proved 
one of the easiest things to organize. In 
a Jewish synagogue we have had tributes 
to Christianity by Jews, Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, Confucianists and other faiths. 
In Grace Episcopal Church, New York, we 
have had tributes to Jews by representa- 
tives of eight non-Jewish faiths. 

“We are applying to religious gulfs the 
same methods of building bridges. In 
Boston our method centers in a Thursday 
lunch conference from one to two o’clock 

(Continued on page 124) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


FOR LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 


HIS year Laymen’s Sunday comes on January 29. 

In some of our churches laymen will take 

charge of the services. In other churches the 

minister will conduct the services as usual but speak 

of the work of laymen. In still others there will be 
combinations and modifications of these programs. 

The object of Laymen’s Sunday, it is obvious, is 

to arouse laymen to a larger sense of responsibility 


for the work of the church and to recognize publicly . 


what they have done. 

In the Universalist church there never has existed 
the sharp distinction between pulpit and pew which 
exists in churches of a sacerdotal order. A favorite 
text used to describe the relation of minister and 
people is “Call no man on earth Father, for one is 
your Father, even God, and all ye are brethren.” 
We ordain and set apart men. and women to the 
ministry, but there are few Universalist churches where 
a layman with a real message can not be heard in the 
public worship of the church. Our ministers are 
leaders, teachers, pastors, brothers, friends, rather 
than priests. They do not need to mediate between 
God and man. Our belief is strong in the direct ac- 
cess of the child to the Father. 

Another way of stating the same truth is that all 
of us are priests—set to reveal the things of God 
to our fellow men. In religious matters we prefer to 
state the thing thus positively. We suggest to our 
laymen for the coming year a ministry of religion. 
They know about the finances, they attend to the 
repairs, they look after the collections, they welcome 
the strangers, and they do a thousand and one things 
never heard of. All these are important. But if an 
atmosphere of devotion is to be created in which the 
minister can get results in terms of religion, laymen 
must direct their thoughts once more to the great 
themes of God—Sin, Salvation, Christ, Prayer. 

A great literature has come into existence to guide 
us. The Bible is available in forms which remove 
many of the barriers in the way of understanding it. 
There is a general interest in religious subjects. Why 
should not Universalist laymen set before themselves 
the ideal of making themselves the best informed 
laymen of any church on religious matters, and of 
walking humbly and reverently every day with God? 


OUR DUTY IN MINNESOTA 


EW responsibilities are coming to Universalists 
in the great Northwest. Fundamentalists 
have organized to exclude the teaching of 

evolution from the public schools and the state uni- 
versity. The past week the International Theistic 
Society was organized at St. Paul to combat. this 
movement to stifle thought by “‘proving the existence 
of God through science.”’ President John Grier 
Hibben of Princeton in a message to the society de- 
clared that “an attempt to legislate against fact is to 
return to the Dark Ages and to the period when Galileo 
was persecuted because of his statement that the earth 
moved.” The president of Johns Hopkins telegraphed 
an offer of assistance. 

Our churches in the Northwest, led by our great 
Church of the Redeemer in Minneapolis, have long 
rendered noble service in making clear the truth for 
which this new association has been formed, that dis- 
cussion of how God made this world has no necessary 
connection with a denial of God, but, on the cortrary, 
may increase faith in the Limitless One who works in 
such marvelous ways. In their church schuvls and 
pulpits they have been working also at an even more 
necessary and fundamental task—making men see 
how big a thing revelation is, how wonderful it is 
in the Bible when the mists of infallibility are blown 
away, and how wonderful also it is in all parts of this 
great universe. 

Because our methods are constructive we believe 
them to be vastly more effective. Universalists are 
proclaiming an unlimited God, of Power, Wisdom, 
Love, Personality. They are teaching the high privi- 
lege of prayer. They are standing for the study of the 
Bible, nature, history and the book of human nature 
as parts of Divine Revelation. 

According to a recent article in the Independent 
(Jan. 1, 1927), there is more need than ever for us to 
be aggressive and determined. In “Minnesota Mod- 
ern or Medieval?” Bruce Tarrant tells us that Dr. 
W. B. Riley, fundamentalist Baptist, is organizing a 
campaign in the State Legislature for anti-evolution 
bills. This is the same Dr. Riley who led his hosts 
against Carleton College (Congregational) only to be 
hurled back. Bruce Tarrant fears that liberals in 
Minnesota will underestimate the influence of a man 
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like Riley and “‘not realize their danger until they 
find their scholars fleeing from the state as from a 
plague, and their state university given over to 
dogmatists and obscurantism.”’ 

The men and women of Minnesota are the eli- 
gibles in the fight for the good name and fame of 
that state. 


** * 


GOVERNOR SMITH OF NEW YORK 


OR the fourth consecutive time Alfred E. Smith 
of New York has taken the oath of office as 
Governor of that state. Amid scenes of en- 

thusiasm seldom equaled in the old Dutch city of 
Albany, with the cheers of both Republicans and 
Democrats ringing in his ears, he began his new 
term. 

His strength lies in his amazing capacity to get 
at the essential facts in the business of administering 
the state government, in his honesty, in his common 
sense, and in an engaging naturalness and simplicity 
which keep him from building a wall between himself 
and the plain people from whom he sprang. He has 
made a good Governor—one of the best New York 
State has ever had. Thousands who disagreed with 
him on the prohibition question supported him at 
the last election because they believed that New York 
needed the service which he could render as Gover- 
nor. 

Now the question arises as to his availability as 
President. It is not the policy of this paper to sup- 
port or oppose candidates for public office except 
under most exceptional conditions. We set before 
ourselves the task of making clear the principles upon 
which the action of Christian men should be based, 
leaving the application of the principles to them. 

The question we ask ourselves here is: Other 
things being equal, should Governor Smith be barred 
from the Presidency because he isa Catholic? Wehave 
no hesitancy in saying that such an attitude on the 
part of voters of this country would be false to the 
fundamental principles on which this government was 
founded. 

The question is, can Governor Smith be tested 
like other American citizens by his record and by his 
known capacity for public affairs? Ought Catholics 
and Protestants, Jews and Mohammedans, all to 
stand equal before the laws of our country? 

Is it wise, to say nothing of right, to pick out one 
great group of our people and say to them that the 
highest opportunities for public service forever are 
closed to them because of religious belief? 

The only answer which proponents of the exclu- 
sion theory for Catholics can make is that Catholics 
can not take the oath to support the Constitution 
and administer the laws because of a higher allegiance 
to Rome. 

But the fact is, they do. In the legislative branch 
of the national government in both Senate and House, 
Catholics have long rendered distinguished service. 
The highest court of the country was adorned for 
years by a Catholic whose profound legal knowledge 
and noble personality were recognized by all but the 
most bigoted. At the head of the executive depart- 
ments of the national government, Catholics have 


served with distinction. Why close the White House 
to them? Why even hint at such a monstrous in- 
justice? Can Catholics be loyal to their religion and 
loyal to our government? The proof of the pudding 
is the eating. No finer loyalty has been exhibited by 
anybody than by Catholics as a whole. 

There are other questions far more important for 
us to ask. Can this man or that who is mentioned for 
high office bring to bear the brain power necessary 
in these great days? 

Is he above the temptation to play politics and 
perpetuate his own hold? 

Is he big or petty, friendly or mean, generous or 
avaricious, poised or excitable, thorough or superfi- 
cial? 

We do well to consider carefully the kind of men 
we put up for the great office of President of the 
United States (and the office of Vice President as 
well), for the choice is fraught with momentous con- 
sequences. 

But we shall injure ourselves immeasurably in 
the eyes of the world and in our own esteem if we 
exclude any man simply and solely because he is a 
Catholic. 


* * 


OUR BROTHERS THE FUNDAMENTALISTS 


R. J. GRESHAM MACHEN, of Princeton Uni- 
D versity, loves his idea of God with all his heart,. 
but he ‘‘would not love it if he thought it had 
been discovered merely in the depths of his own soul.’”” 
The thing which makes the thought of God so precious 
to the Quaker, the Universalist, and mystics of every 
other communion, he will have nothing to do with. 
Writing a chapter for ‘““My Idea of God,’’* he rejects 
without compromise “‘the whole subjectivizing ten- 
dency in religion so popular at the present time.” 

Dr. Machen’s idea of God is one that comes from 
external authority, which he holds to be “‘the author- 
ity of God Himself.’’ 

We are wrong, he believes, in asserting that we 
can not find out about God perfectly. Knowledge is 
available. We can find it in nature, in conscience and, 
above all else, in the Bible. Communion with God, 
which some of us emphasize as the main thing, he 
asserts is secondary. Knowledge is the fundamental 
thing. 

The “infallible Book” is the corner-stone of our. 
knowledge. ‘The Divine Saviour and Lord,’’ he says, 
“for the love wherewith he loved us, bore all the guilt 
of our sins, made white and clean the dark page of our 
account and reconciled us to God. There is the center 
of our religion. But how pitiful are my words. I may 
perhaps make men understand what we think, yet 
I can never quite make them sympathize with what 
we feel. The holy and righteous God, the dreadful 
guilt and uncleanness of sin, the wonder of God’s 
grace in the gift of our Savior Jesus Christ, the en- 
trance through Christ into the very house of God, 
the new birth by the power of God’s spirit, the com- 
munion with the risen and ascended Lord through 
his Holy Spirit present in the Christian heart—these 
are the convictions upon which rest our very lives.” 


*“Wiy Idea of God: A Symposium of Faith.’’ Edited by 
Joseph Fort Newton. Little Brown & Co. 
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It is a dull and hardened heart which can read 
such words unmoved, or his apology for intolerance. 
Holding the beliefs he does, most of the proposals 
for church union appear to him profoundly unethical. 
“What,” he would say, “‘keep still when we are right 
and you are wrong, and when your wrong will damn 
you forever!’ © 

When one looks at the content of his faith one 
finds a real God—objective, almighty, agonizing over 
His creation, determined to make it good, giving 
Himself in love and self-sacrifice to the uttermost for 
man. 
And yet Dr. Machen does not write like a happy 
man—one to whom Christ’s gift of peace has come, 
one who has entered into the joy of the Lord. There 
are sad and gloomy turns here and there as he sees 
the whole world gone away after other gods. There is 
unconscious self-revelation in his closing paragraph, 
and especially in the words, “If these convictions are 
false, they must be given up.” For all their dogmatic 
assertiveness, their insistence on infallible revelation, 
their unconscious psycholgy is not that of the sure 
but that of the uncertain, the fearful. The liberal, 
for all his inclusiveness, and open-mindedness, and 
willingness to change, is much more positive that he 
is right. : 

After all, the Great Reality in which Dr. Machen 
believes and in which the liberal believes, is what it is 
—and it is reasonably sure that it is too big to be 
angry with us for not catching on instantly and per- 
fectly as to its nature and will. Religion would be 
stronger, life would be richer, the world would move 
on faster, if Dr. Machen could see this. These fixed, 
inelastic schemes and plans are responsible for a deal 
of uncharitableness and misjudgment in this world. 
That is the real incentive for the teaching of the new 
theology. 

Those of us who have a rich, sure, satisfying 
experience of a Good God who has a fine sense of 
humor and who looks with unfailing sympathy upon 
our attempts to say things bigger than we have words 
to express, can afford to be tolerant of our brothers 
who do not see things as we do, but who at heart be- 
lieve so strongly in the same Great Reality. 

oo * 


OUR TYPICAL LAYMAN 


READING, even casual, of the letters which 
are published in the Leader and an examination 
of the pages devoted in this issue to a discus- 

sion of religious and church affairs by laymen, show 
clearly that there are several kinds of us. We repre- 
sent North, South, East and West, Democrats, Re- 
publicans, Farmer-Laborites, Socialists, practical, 
mystical, old-fashioned, new-fashioned, wet, dry, 
conservative and radical. 

We are inclined to think that every type of mind 
represented in all the churches of Christendom from 
right wing Catholic to left wing Unitarian is repre- 
sented in the Universalist Church. We are sure that 
every type of Universalist from Murray down still 
lives and moves and has his being in our denomina- 
tion. We have people who think it sacrilege for 
scholarship to probe into the Bible, people who fear 

-and suspect the Pope, but who would be popes if 


they had only half a chance, people who think indus- 
try is one thing and religion another thing, and that 
there is no connection between them except in the 
minds of fanatics tinctured with Bolshevism. 

Is there then no such thing as a typical Univer- 
salist? We believe that there is. The extremes are 
exceptional. They have value in calling attention to 
the things they hold so strongly. But if we go up and 
down the land we will not find many Universalists 
who are afraid of knowledge, or are members of the 
K. K. K., or hostile to the square deal in industry. 

The typical Universalist layman is tolerant. That 
enables him to live and work happily with men and 
women who do not agree with him in everything. 
That explains why the man of exceptional or un- 
usual ideas is not made uncomfortable or harried out 
of the church. 

The typical Universalist layman is friendly. 
That is the most obvious thing about him when we 
first see him. Even in New England, alleged to be 
cold and reserved, our churches are warm in atmos- 
phere. In the South especially, whether he is rich or 
poor, the hospitality of the Universalist layman 
knows no limit. 

The Universalist layman is open-minded. He 
has been brought up to welcome new truth. He is . 
not afraid of it unless it strikes him where he is per- 
sonally weak, and then often he will roar like the rest 


of humanity until it can be explained to him. 


The Universalist layman is a good citizen. He 
takes pride in doing his part for the community. If 
the cail to this service is wrapped up in a multitude of 
new hard words he will shy away from it until the 
words are interpreted, and then he will fall in. Once 
in a while he will get led away by Babbitt, but he has 
too much good sense as a rule to stick with the shoddy, 
superficial thing. 

The Universalist layman detests the sanctimo- 
nious. Sometimes he goes so far that he is suspicious 
of the devout. But we believe that we see a growth 
of true reverence in our typical Universalist. 

He is very independent. He comes of generations 
of people used to the Congregational order. He is apt 
to be susceptible to the argument, ‘“‘We don’t need 
any of these fellows from outside to tell us how to: 
run our affairs.”” Sometimes he gets fooled by such 
an argument. But he is coming to take more in- 
terest in common projects. 

As we have studied him the typical Universalist 
is a stronger type than the average churchman. He 
has had to be something of a come-outer. That takes 
courage. 

In our typical Universalist there is a strong 
faith in religious liberty. He honors the history of 
his church and the story of his pioneers. He respects 
his minister too much to want to bind him. He likes 
other churches. He wants to be neighborly and co- 
operative with them. If they will make even a ges- 
ture he will go to meet them more than half way. 

All in all he is good to live with, a fine comrade, 
one who stands by a man in trouble, one qualified to 
rejoice with those that rejoice, and weep with those 
that weep. 

In the multiplication of the number of this kind 
of layman is the hope of the church. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


III. House-hunting in Boston 
Johannes 


my HEN the Madame decided at last that this 
e| commuting business between Washington 
and Boston would have to stop, and when 
S' we had given notice to our landlord and 
broken the news to our friends, we realized all at once 
that we would have to do “some house-hunting in 
Boston.”” We had some cheery rooms at Universalist 
Headquarters entirely adequate for a man traveling 
back and forth, and for the Madame also when she 
came up, but not what we wanted fora home. They 
were on the fourth floor and there was no elevator. 
We did not mind this so much, but some of the friends 
whom we wanted most to see could not often climb 
the stairs. It is “no good” having a home where 
one’s friends can not run in and out. 

House-hunting in Boston sounds fascinating to 
those who do not know what house-hunting is. It 
brings up visions of a great metropolitan area, beauti- 
ful suburbs, historic towns—Medford, Malden, Mel- 
rose, Cambridge, Arlington, Winchester, Brookline 
and the Newtons, Quincy and the South Shore, 
Beverly and the North Shore, perhaps even Lexington, 
Concord, Salem or Plymouth, for all these are within 
commuting distance. 

It has in it (on paper) the charm of the unknown. 

It is seasoned with the spice of adventure. It 
suggests all kinds of new things coming down a pleas- 
ant road to meet one. 

The fact is, as many a householder true and tried 
can testify, that house-hunting is a wretched business. 
Even an optimist after a day or two at it begins to 
wear a hunted look. Even a gentle soul after a week 
at it was heard to call it ‘the most God-forsaken job 
man ever undertook.” 

To begin with, when we go house-hunting we are 
not in a frame of mind to undertake it. We are 
thinking of the old home, the old associates, the old 
ties of one kind or another. We go at it sadly, re- 
belliously or suspiciously—handicapping feelings in any 
undertaking. Then we do not know our ground and 
therefore lack confidence. We seek advice, and much 
of it is confusing, or conflicting. Probably those who 
go through the process often enough develop a tech- 
nique. Either that or they succumb. Then there is 
the indisputable proposition that if you are seeking 
unfurnished houses or apartments they are really 
unfurnished. They are empty with an emptiness 
that strikes into the very marrow of one’s bones. 
They chill and depress to the uttermost. Empty 
rooms present all sorts of complicated problems in 
advanced geometry and higher trigonometry and 
surveying, when we are asked suddenly if we think a 
grand piano will set in what we had supposed was a 
closet. 

Moreover, the average man does not know why 
radiators are put in wrong places, or why there are no 
wall spaces. He feels unequal to the task of inter- 
preting these mysteries. Neighborhoods, too, often 
put their worst feet forward when one is house-hunt- 
ing. There are delightful looking places, but the agent 


does not go to them. The dirtiest looking boys in the 
street roost on the front steps of the house he does 
show. The most hang-dog or surly janitors appear 
with the keys. It is astonishing what an avalanche 
of opposition, ill-humor and general depravity one 
can start moving when he begins house-hunting full 
of suspicion and unwillingness. 

One thing in our favor was that we started with 
a clean slate. We had no commitments. We did not 
have to get near a particular church or school. We 
had no friends who would be sensitive if we did not 
do some pet thing. We had no relatives in real estate 
around Boston. We could go where we pleased. 

Then we established a few principles to guide us: 
(a) We must not have too much room to take care of; 
(b) the place ought to be within walking distance of 
the office; (c) out of the rush of traffic, and with near- 
by streets easy to cross; (d) with country surroundings; 
(e) and a view; (f) and transportation lines near. 

Inasmuch as the office was in the Back Bay, it 
seemed wise to get on to a transportation line running 
out of that area instead of going across the city to 
the North Station. So reluctantly we dismissed the 
thought of our beautiful churches to the northward, 
the region of the lovelyMystic River and Mystic Lake, 
Tufts College with all its associations, Lynn Woods 
and the Middlesex Fells. 

When we came to examine the Back Bay railroad 
stations we found what many a man before us has dis- 
covered—happily at a time when we did not have 
to catch a train—that there are three stations set as 
close together as peas in a pod, each with a different 
name and each with different stairs to get to it, and 
no crossing tracks possible when one goes down on a 
wrong platform. The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford R. R. has pre-empted the name “Back 
Bay,” and that name for them covers outward bound 
and inward bound tracks. But over the bridge to the 
Boston and Albany R. R., “Trinity Place” serves out- 
ward bound and “Huntington Avenue” inward bound 
trains. Old porters, however, always add Back Bay 
whenever they use either name. 

We had a variety of lines going out of the Back 
Bay section. From the New Haven station we could 
go out on the Dedham line to a number of interesting 
suburbs like Roslindale or West Roxbury, or out on 
the main line to Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Readville, 
or Sharon. We knew also of the Pawtucket line, the 
Canton line, and even others turning right or left be- 
tween Boston and Providence, but the places seemed 
a little far for daily commuting. 

Out of the Boston and Albany Back Bay station, 
named Trinity Place, we could go via the main line to 
Allston, Brighton, the Newtons, Auburndale and 
Wellesley, and out the Highland branch to Brookline, 
Beaconsfield, other Newtons, Chestnut Hill, Waban 
and then back on to the main line again at Riverside. 
This was a “chemin de fer de ceinture,” as the French 
call it—a circuit. Many of the suburban trains going 
out the branch return via the main line and vice 
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versa. As the farthest point, Riverside, is ten and nine- 
tenths miles from Boston measured on the main line, 
we reached without great difficulty the conclusion 
that the total distance around the ‘“‘ceinture’’ was 
twenty-one and eight-tenths miles, plus the gentle 
curve southward which the branch makes. 

With an uncle and aunt and cousins at Newton- 
ville, we also adopted the principle that, other things 
being equal, we would like to live close to trains that 
would pass not far from their hospitable doors. 

We made two or three circuits on the ‘‘ceznture’’ 
and liked it. A friendly conductor, surprised to see 
us stay on when everybody else got off, made our 
acquaintance, and then proceeded to point out the 
advantages and beauties of the country. Our rela- 
tives interested themselves and sent us to an apart- 
ment house in the Newtons. “No housekeeping or 
dogs allowed” furnished adequate ground for rejec- 
tion. We did not propose to live where we could not 
have our own breakfast table, and dinner table, too, 
when we saw fit. And as for dogs, although we could 
not tie ourselves up to one as we were situated, we 
did not propose to go back on the memory of all our 
dog comrades by living in a place where dogs were 
“not allowed.” 

We saw a number of places. One was too large, 
another too small. One was too near the car line, 
another too far away. One was on a street that was 
too noisy, another on a street that was too lonely. 
All were rather depressing except the Bishop’s. We 
had a chance to take over the lease of a Bishop, and 
we went to see about it. This was a democratic 
Bishop with a strong home feeling and a home-making 
kind of wife. Their apartment was beautiful. All 
the furniture was in place. They were still living 
there, and the sun just flooded the south rooms. 
Besides, they could look off over the housetops to the 
Blue Hills. We did not take the Bishop’s palace— 
in this case an apartment—for there was too much of 
it, but it was something to come so near to inhabiting 
a Bishop’s see, cooking our mutton by a Bishop’s 
fire, drawing our water at the Bishop’s tap, writing 
our sermons by a Bishop’s light. 

Finally the treasurer of the Universalist General 
Convention and a red-eyed vireo on her nest settled 
the matter for us. The treasurer burst out in the 
emphatic way for which he is famous and which wins 
so many lawsuits for him: “Go out to A— P— M—. 
That is Boston’s last and best word in apartment 
hotels. It is on the Fenway and your wife will like it. 
You can keep house or dine downstairs. You can have 
company or be absolutely alone, just as you prefer.” 

Thus did A. I. B. sent us to A— P— M—. Ido 
not want to be too open about suggesting the mean- 
ing of these mystic letters, for I have not been re- 
tained in an advertising capacity by either party. 

In wartime A. P. M. meant something very 
formidable. One’s passes were out of order or one’s 
chauffeur had taken him where he had no business to 
go, or one had been A. W. O. L. Here we found 
A— P— M~— to be a tremendous apartment hotel 
project only recently finished, not yet fully rented, 
built in three units which were connected underground 
in a most romantic and convenient way. We went all 
over it and saw the marvels. It was situated at Long- 


‘nothing overpowering in this large place. 


wood Station on the Highland Division of the B. & 
A. R. R., just over the line going from Boston to 
Brookline. The views from all the apartments were 
attractive, and some of them were magnificent. All 
Boston seemed spread out before one to the northeast, 
and much of the Greater Boston area in the other 
directions. 

The exteriors were attractive. There were towers 
and turrets, gargoyles and griffins. There was a lawn 
between the three units under which were three stories 
—one stores, including an A. & P., one service, re- 
celving room and garage, and one dining-room, ball- 
room, and a great lobby fitted up with remarkable 
taste and with an enormous fireplace at one end. One 
could get lost in such a place. As a friend remarked, 
it was “admirably adapted to dodging bill collectors. 
One never could find a man in the catacombs under- 
neath.””’ My wife suggested that one might have 
to dodge bill collectors if he presumed to sign a lease 
in such a splendid place. But there were plenty of 
reasons of alleged economy for taking it. ‘One could 
walk and save carfare.” “A small apartment here 
cost no more than a large one in some other places.” 
“And the charwoman would have so much less to 
mop.” 

Our spirits rose, moving seemed less unendurable, 
a home feeling somewhere else more of a possibility. 
While neither of us liked large places, there was 
And while 
neither of us had been there before, it did not seem 
strange or cold or far away. 

We were predisposed toward it, I will admit, but 
I still claim that we never would have signed the lease 
if it had not been for a mother bird on her nest down 
in the Fenway directly in front of the hotel. The 
Madame denies this, but not with an air that carries 
the slightest conviction. Still a little lonely, still with 
spirits above zero but not much above freezing, we 
took a walk in the long winding narrow park which 
Boston calls the Fenway, so as to get the setting of our 
proposed home. We had not walked forty feet from 
the steps by which we descended to the level of the 
little river, when with a low exclamation the Madame 
stopped and pointed to the dearest little red-eyed 
vireo I had ever seen—a mother bird on her nest, in a 
low branch of a maple just above the level of our 
heads. Many and many a hot day has the red-eyed 
vireo sung to me, both in city and country, when no 
other bird sound broke the silence of the sleepy after- 
noon, but my views of the vireo had been strictly 
limited to fleeting glimpses of gray shadows among 
thick leaves. But here was one so close we could 
touch her, with her beautiful red eye on us but otherwise 
undisturbed by our presence. 

We looked our full and then made for a bench. 
“Really,” said the Madame, “this place is not half 
bad.” “It is just a step to the train, and they say 
the Beacon Street trolley is only five minutes away, 
and the train only takes four minutes to the Back 
Bay station, and one man walks into his office at 
Copley Square in half an hour, and that parlor wall 
space would take our black cabinet and the grand- 
father clock, and that bed room would even take our 
Mt. Ararat bed,’’ and so on and so on. But I knew all 
the time that she was thinking of the red-eye, and 
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the wild ducks and the squirrels, and all the great 
family of wild things in and on and around the banks 
of Muddy River. 

“Do you think we will take it?” she asked after 
awhile. “Take it,’ I replied. “I knew it was settled 
the moment I saw that mother vireo on her nest.” 
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And so it was. There were details about which 
building, which view, the price to be paid, when we 
had to take it, and similar subsidiary questions, but 
our house-hunting in Boston came to an abrupt but 
delightful end when A. I. B. sent us to A— P— M— 
in the breeding season of the birds. 


Youth and the Creative Life 


An Interview with Brent Dow Allinson 
Granville Hicks 


—|HE name of Brent Dow Allinson was, a year 
+| ago, associated in my mind with a book of 
verse, a record of imprisonment as a con- 

ae} scientious objector, and a number of news- 
paper and magazine articles on the European situa- 
tion. Then, last spring, I entertained him for a night 
or twoinmy home. When I met him I saw, somewhat 
to my surprise, a young man of impressive physique, 
handsome face, and immaculate if slightly uncon- 
ventional apparel. He looked the poet but not the 
conscientious objector. 

Later I came to know Allinson better, and last 
summer he talked to me of his life and of his plans 
for the future, though he refused to grant me any- 
thing as formal as an interview. At first he talked 
about Harvard as he knew it in 1917, when, as a senior 
in the college, he led the little group of pacifists who 
were working for American neutrality. Then he 
spoke of his post-war experiences, saying nothing 
about the period when he was imprisoned as a con- 
scientious objector, a period which the interested 
reader may find described in John Haynes Holmes’s 
preface to ‘““Youth and the Singing Shadows,” Allin- 
son’s book of verse. 

After his release from Leavenworth and after a 
brief period of recuperation, Allinson departed for 
Europe to join the Friends in their reconstruction 
work. That was in 1921. From then until the sum- 
mer of 1925 he spent much of his time in Europe, con- 
ducting publicity for the Friends, filming their ac- 
tivities, and helping to bring relief to the child-sufferers 
of Germany and Austria and the typhus-swept re- 
gions of Poland. In addition he acted as a free-lance 
correspondent, interviewing notables and attending 
important conferences. In 1925, feeling that he had 
isolated himself from his country long enough to have 
regained strength to live in it, he returned to the 
United States, and in the spring of_1926 he threw all 
his energies into preparations for the Concord confer- 
ence of the Fellowship of Youth for Peace. 

Listening to this Odyssey, I realized the unusual 
opportunities which Allinson had had for observing 
the youth movements of Europe, and I appreciated 
the deep and permanent impression which those 
observations had made upon him. As he said, in that 
poetic and careful diction which is as characteristic 
of his casual remarks as it is of his writings: “To have 
seen the German youth movement at work and at 
play is an experience to be held refreshingly in the 
memory. To have walked and talked with the pic 
turesque Wandervogel—bands of wandering boy 
and girls in their colorful outing costumes; to hav 


seen them go singing, to the accompaniment of their 
be-ribboned mandolins, through the moonlit streets 
of Innsbruck, Dresden, Heidelberg, and other old, 
towered towns of the Fatherland; to have spent the 
night with two hundred of them in the open, around 
a mammoth bonfire in the brown pine forests of 
Brandenburg; to have tramped and talked with these 
young people in their native air—is to have relished 
an experience, a taste of a new freedom and a new 
beauty, which one can never forget.” 

“But,” I inquired, ‘doesn’t the youth movement 
stand for something more than a return to nature?” 

“Tn a sense,”’ he answered, “‘it is just that—a ‘back 
to nature’ movement, irradiated with poetry. Butitis 
also a challenge to our whole social order. The young 
people in Germany are the very incarnation of the 
soul in philosophical torment. They are questions, 
challenges, yearnings, in throbbing human form.” 

“Ts there anything in the United States,’’ I asked, 
“which is comparable to the youth movements of 
Central Europe?” 

He smiled. “I perceive that you want an op- 
portunity to voice your thesis that there is no youth 
movement in America. Well, one does not create 
things by affirming that they do not or can not exist. 
One who says thus and so is impossible is often inter- 
rupted by some one doing it. It exists here, but in 
very different form.”’ 

“Tn what form?” I asked. 

“Tt is difficult to describe. Certainly the youth 
movement is not a German equivalent of the Boy 
Scouts; nor is it a Teutonic version of the Y. M. C. A. 
or the Christian Endeavor. Nor is it in any way 
comparable to Greek-letter fraternities or other 
secret and benevolent orders of quadrupeds or klea- 
gles.”’ 

“But what about our younger reform movements, 
such as the Fellowship of Youth for Peace, in which 
you are deeply interested? Do they correspond to 
the German youth movements?” 

“They approximate it,’’ Allinson answered. “But 
most of our reform movements are essentially artificial 
and superficial. They do not break with the material- 
istic, ruthless civilization which we have built up. 
And yet we must start with what we have. We under- 
stand the language of politics, and it is our traditional 
means of expressing our protests and our desire for 
the good life. That is why our reform movements are 
an encouraging sign, and important, even though their 
concrete achievements are few. The members of the 
German youth movements are more subjective, they 
seek to draw nearer to the good life for themselves by 


the deliberate cultivation within themselves of beauty 
and symmetry. Since ‘civilization’ denies them the 
right to live creatively in their daily tasks, they seek 
to gain in their leisure moments that creative release 
which is possible in the singing of old folk songs, in 
the dancing of folk dances, in the healthiest and hap- 
piest forms of outdoor recreation.”’ 

“Yet we can not follow the German model 
slavishly,” I suggested. “If there is to be a youth 
movement in America it must be indigenous; it must 


develop in ways that are harmonious with our peculiar 
composite culture. 


What kind of youth movement 
would you like to see in America?” 

Allinson looked staggered, and I couldn’t well 
blame him. He felt at first for words, but in a moment 
his hopes and longings were pouring forth: ‘““The youth 
movement is an awakening. It is the appearance of 
an awareness of the deeper and more enduring mean- 
ing of life. The young people of America must ex- 
perience this change; argument will never do it; ma- 
terial defeat might. When once they realize how futile 
are the lives most of them are leading, they will 
change their lives. When it appears to them how 
offensively ugly are the ribald cacophonies of jazz, 
they will drop it and create something better. When 
American youth begins to appreciate the irresistible 
charms of older and sweeter civilizations, it will emi- 
grate or it will infuse a different tone and flavor and 
feeling into the cast-iron, plush-covered, rattling junk 
of American cities, even if it requires the renunciation 
of automobiles and the embracing of a revolution to 
doit. This I prophesy. 

“T should like to see an American youth move- 
ment begin with a revolt against vulgarity, with a 
revolt against sensationalism and the lying distor- 
tions and cheap deceits that result from sloppy stand- 
ards of taste and conduct. Although I agree with 
you that there is little hope in the colleges because the 
institutions and the students are so subtly subsidized 
and internally atrophied, I do think a beginning of a 
revolt against vulgarity is perceptible in the United 
States. At the moment it grimaces with the cynic’s 
grin, but that will change as all the bright sardonic 
young men come to realize the emptiness of cynicism. 
Our cynicism is but our truth crushed to earth by the 
thundering juggernauts of State and Church, leagued 
darkly for the bloody business of war. Cynicism will 
give way, is giving way, to new enthusiasms and new 
affirmations. 

“‘Are the new affirmations to be but a superficial 
cant of mass, a parrot-squawking of 100 per cent mili- 
tarist or Bolshevist dogmocracy? I think not. I 
think they will demand quality rather than quantity. 
I hope they will seek ‘productivity without possession, 
activity without aggression,’ and distinction rather 
than profit. We have always worshiped the tin and 
tinsel aristocrats of Europe in the United States, 
aping them and even surpassing them in luxury and 
ostentation. So be it! Let us now go in frankly for 
real aristocracy and for an aristocratic code that will 
create, in time, superior manners and superior men. 
Let us demand beauty as a right, and create it around 
us in place of our roaring prison-house. Let us de- 


mand leisure, a seven-hour day of labor for everybody, 


~ and demand all the arts and graces necessary to adorn 
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and dignify it. Let us invent new arts and impose 
upon ourselves new disciplines, for the joy of it. The 
aristocract and the hobo are brothers under the skin, 
and true aristocracy is the truest democracy. 

“Let us not be ashamed to write poetry and re- 
cite it. The great civilizations have been built and 
morticed not by law, not by churches even, but by 
poetry. Let us go in for music, for the deep music of 
longing, for the music of negroes on the rivers and in 
the cotton, of children, of lovers. Let us make social 
justice once again a passion, and let us exemplify 
aristocracy in our bone and sinew, by our courage, by 
our ability to stand alone and face a mob, if need be, 
without flinching, for the truth. A society of men 
and women bred to the virtues of aristocracy will be a 
society that is capable of co-operation for its own 
economic well-being. Without a code of honor, co- 
operation, just government, and peace are alike im- 
possible of attainment. With it, ‘a nobler race shall 
rise.’ 

“The youth movement can create such a code, 
with such consequences for America, by revolt but 
never by pious resolutions. Evolution proceeds not 
smoothly and sleepily, but by saltations, by leaps, 
and by eruptions. And the breath and very pinions 
of it is the ideal—peace. Peace is ‘that stern, exact- 
ing, sweet ideal,’ the conquest of social chaos andthe 
enlightened balance of opposing force maintained by a 
happy release of intellect and creative affection, which, 


' operating together, outwit and hold in subjection the 


lawless, one-eyed giants of vulgarity, greed and dis- 
order. 

“Let us not be ashamed to demand and practise 
something higher than the profit motive. .Let us, in 
the words of Horace Mann, ‘be ashamed to, die until 
we have won some victory for humanity.’ This is the 
youth movement. And, if America is worthy of it, 
this is the new Americanism.” 

There was much more, but what I have recorded 
is enough to suggest the spiritual revolution envisaged 
by one who has fought—and suffered—for the creative 
life, one who unites in his own life the passion for social 
justice and the love of beauty which he regards as 
fundamental if there is to be either a great American 
youth movement or a great America. 

* ok * 
if I had an acre of land—- 
O an acre of land! 
Within ery of the hills, the high hills, 
And the sea and the sand, 
And a brook with its silvery voice— 
I would dance and rejoice! 


I would build a small house on my land— 
So I would, a small home! 

Within call of the woods, the high woods,, 
Within flight of the foam! 

And O, I would dig, I would delve, 

Make a world by myself! 


O I would keep pigs, and some hens, 
And grow apples and peas: 
All things that would multiply, flowers 
For my hive of striped bees — 
If I had an acre of land 
Life should spring from my hand! 
Hamish Maclaren. 
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Just as Good---Even Better 
Frank Oliver Hall 


=) 1) have grown familiar with substitutes for 
‘| coffee (no caffeine), substitutes for to- 
bacco (no nicotine), substitutes for every- 
thing in the line of drugs: “I am sorry. 
We haven’t what you ask for, but here is something 
just as good, even better.” 

Years ago some one tried to find a substitute for 
religion. Now.an author, writing for Harpers Maga- 
zine, seeks to discover, and thinks she has found, a 
substitute for righteousness. Of course, the next 
object for research will be a substitute for truth, 
then a substitute for honesty, then a substitute for 
decency, and so on. The field is wide. Tallyho! 
brothers (and sisters). To the chase! 

No, this is not a joke—that is not intentionally a 
joke. You may find the article to which I refer in 
Harpers Magazine for January, written by a lady 
professor in a Western university, and entitled, 
“Wanted: A Substitute for Righteousness.”’ The 
author would scrap all such antique words as “Tight” 
and “wrong,” “good” and “evil,” “sin,” “salvation,” 
“moral law’ and “righteousness,” and substitute 
something else. She tells us that the younger genera- 
tion will no longer endure to be told that certain 
conduct is right and other conduct wrong. If you 
talk to them about good and evil they call you “a 
funny old Bolshevik.” If you use the word “moral” 
you are “stupid.” Social betterment, altruism, ideal- 
ism, have all gone into the discard. The highest stand- 
ard of praiseworthy conduct is ‘what one can get by 
with.” Conscience is synonymous with the indigestion 
caused by eating hot-dogs at midnight, or a “curse 
handed down from Puritan ancestors.” 

So it becomes necessary to find a substitute for 
such silly words as “right”’ and “wrong,” and to appeal 
to something in the cultivated youth of the day other 
than their moral sense. To what can one appeal? 
To the intelligence? Oh, dear, no. The young people 
in our colleges are the most intelligent and the best 
informed of any of the rising race, but “‘in a section of 
thirty, one may expect to find two intelligent stu- 
dents. . . . The average is about six per cent of the 
whole. . . . If that is true of the select group in an 
educational institution one dares not speculate upon 
the percentage of intelligence in the country as a 
whole.” In other words, take it by and large, the 
intelligent young people can not be more than one per 
cent of the whole. 

Surely no one ever read a more pessimistic and 
hopeless statement. No generation of young people 
in the long history of the human race was ever given 
such opportunities to become intelligent as the present 
generation in America. Our schools are superior to 
any the world has ever seen; our young are better 
fed, better clothed, come from more comfortable 
homes, are surrounded by influences better con- 
ducive to health of body and mind, and have more 
leisure than has ever n encyed by a generation 
in all human history. And yet only one in a hundred 
has intelligence sufficient to justify an appeal to reason. 
If that is so one might as well try to improve the 


world by preaching and teaching in an idiot asylum. 

But does our author despair? Not at all. To 
what will she appeal if she can not appeal to con- 
science or to intelligence? She will appeal to the 
love of beauty. Instead of saying, of certain conduct, 
“That is wrong,” or, ‘That is not right,” instead of 
saying, “That is foolish,” or ‘That is not wise,” she 
will say, ““That is not pretty,” or “That is not nice.” 

Let us pray: Good Lord deliver us—or if that 
may not be, then drown us like blind mice in a bucket 
of water. “Nice!’’ “Pretty!” What heroism, what 
manliness, what womanliness, will be born in the 
youth of our land when we enjoin them, saying: ““You 
should not get drunk because it is not pretty;’’ “I will 
not say it is wrong to indulge in debauchery, but it is 
not nice.” 

Well, let us face the problem frankly and call a 
spade a spade. Why not? Obviously the time has 
arrived to stop mincing and say what we mean. Our 
author tells about a student in one of her classes, who 
came to her for advice as to whether he should become 
intimate with a certain prostitute. 

That is not a “pretty” word and if you are thin- 
skinned and can think of a prettier one to cover the 
case you have my consent to “‘substitute”’ that. Our 
author is not exactly squeamish, but even she chooses 
to refer to this female factor as a disciple of ‘“‘free 
love.” She was “older” than the student; she had 
been ‘married and divorced;’’ she ‘believed in “free 
love” and “‘practised what she preached.”’ ‘Oh, she 
knows her oats.”” What is the right word for this per- 
son? You say it. So the student consults his lady 
professor as to the advisability of meeting an engage- 
ment with his female friend. 

“Unusual proceeding,” say you. Hush! Oh 
hush! Would you have the young people think you 
hopelessly “stuffy?” Let’s try to be modern. 

In this especial case what did the lady professor 
answer? Get the dialogue: 

Question of student: Shall I meet an engagement 
with a certain woman who believes in free love, prac- 
tises what she preaches and knows her oats? 

Answer of lady professor: “Inwardly cursing a 
home which could send a boy into our world to-day 
with no moral equipment but the brittle right and 
wrong standard, I told him that I did not know that 
I thought it wrong, but it did seem to me cheap.” 

Chocolate fudge! Tootsie rolls!! Is this the 
meat we are to feed future men and women upon? 
If we do, we may be sure they will never develop be- 
yond the moron stage. Substitute for ‘right’ and 
“wrong,” “nice” and “not pretty,” and verily we are 
not far from the kingdom of slush. 

During a portion of the World War I worked as 
a “Y man” in one of the great mobilization camps. 
The principal job was to preach to prospective sol- 
diers the duty of citizenship. (Yes, we actually 
dared use that hateful word “‘duty.”) One day I 
visited the camp hospital and found there a thou- 
sand patients. In one ward were six hundred cases of 
(unmentionable) disease in various stages of horror. 
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So here were picked young men of the nation. No one 
admitted to the camp unless he could pass a rigid 
physical examination. The country called to the 
colors and every able-bodied young man was ex- 
pected to do his duty. And here were hundreds who 
had soaked themselves in poisonous liquor and in still 
more poisonous debauchery until, instead of serving 
their country, their country must now serve them. 
Physicians who might be ministering to the wounded 
in France, nurses who might be alleviating the pains 
of brave youths in the hospitals of Belgium, must be 
detailed to wait upon the unnecessary and loathesome 
diseases of these recreant patriots. Was that “not 
nice” or wrong; “‘unpretty” or a sin? 

Well, here are thousands of young men and 
women in our universities, the picked of the nation. 
From birth they have been ministered to by their 
fellow human beings. They have grown to manhood, 
having had their three meals a day of food which they 
did not produce or prepare; they have lived in houses 
they did not build; they have been educated at great 
expense, immense effort and sacrifice through the 
primary school to the intermediate and so on to col- 
lege—teachers, apparatus, books, food, clothing, 
everything, provided without their effort. And now, 
having arrived at manhood and womanhood, shall we 
say to the youth who doses himself with poisoned 
alcohol from a hip flask because he expects to “get 


away with it,”’ or proposes to practise “free love” be- . 


cause he finds that agreeable, shall we say to him, 
“That is not nice,” or shall we say, “That is Wrong?” 
(Capital W, please.) Shall we say, “That is really 
not pretty,” or shall we say, “That is SIN?” (All 
capitals, please.) 


Well, my reaction is this: If the younger genera- 
tion is so far inoculated with the idea that any- 
thing is right which they can “get by with,” so alto- 
gether selfish and sensual and silly that any line of 
conduct seems good which gives them pleasure, then 
let’s despair, for the world is on the high road to per- 
dition. 

Don’t you believe vt. I shrewdly suspect that the 
student who asked the lady professor’s advice was 
“stringing her.”” That must be the explanation, for it 
is impossible to conceive that such a perfect ass as she 
represents him to be really exists. He is a dream, a 
vision, a delusion of the pedagogical mind. Yes, he 
was “stringing her.”” His eyes were ‘“‘glowing’’—yea, 
with suppressed mirth. What a joy she must be to 
her classes—because she “fell for it.” And then 
Harpers fell for it. And certain readers of the article 
have fallen for it! O you frosh with glowing eyes! 

But don’t fool yourself. These college boys are 
not such idiots as they sometimes try to appear. 
They know a hawk from a handsaw. And _ they 
know the difference between good and evil. The 
moral sense is neither missing nor atrophied. The 
homes which our lady professor “inwardly curses,” 
where such words as “right”? and “wrong”’ are still 
used, instead of “‘nice’”’ and “pretty,’”’ have not en- 
tirely ceased to function. We need not hesitate to 
utter such terms as honor and dishonor, shame and 
self-respect, sin and salvation, right and wrong. The 
youths of to-day will understand and respond, just as 
we did when we were young. Only, if you value their 
respect, don’t try to feed them pap. 

Wanted: A substitute for Righteousness. 

Answer: There is none. 


Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 

When we begin to pray in unison not only with 
our lips but with our lives, “Thy kingdom come,’ and 
really mean what we say, and organize the forces of 
society so that not a single child shall be permitted to 
grow up amid circumstances which make for cruelty 
and crime, but so that every child shall be nourished 
physically and psychically into health and hope, love, 
beauty and intelligence, one single generation will be 
enough to transform this world into at least a suburb 
of the Holy City, New Jerusalem. 


Father of Love, may the zeal and courage and 
‘consecration that belong to youth stay with us through 
the years. May we not grow indifferent to the needs 
of humanity nor lose faith in our power to help make 
the world better. With growing knowledge may our 
sympathies enlarge. May we develop understanding 
hearts and find ways to “heal the broken hearted,” 
and to free men from the bondage of error. Amen. 


Monday 
So if you would discover the origin of your soul 
trace it through circumstance and heredity back to 
the original sources of all life, if you will. But if you 
would discover the power which will determine the 
destiny of your soul, I bid you go home and consult 


your mirror. Yourself your strongest friend or bit- 
terest enemy. Yourself your greatest help or your 
greatest hindrance. Yourself the judge who will de- 
cide whether you shall go to the right hand or the left. 


Our Father, we are glad Thou hast not sent us as 
puppets on to the world’s stage. We feel the gift of 
the power to pick and choose our way in a token of 
Thy faith in us. As the mother watches over her 
little child learning to take its first uncertain steps, 
ready to steady it if it needs her help, so, we are sure, 
Thou art hovering over us in love, to help us if we 
falter or fall. We thank Thee for that love. Amen. 


Tuesday 

Power! There is nothing in all history as power- 
ful as the loving personality of Jesus. “It has lifted 
empires off their foundations and turned aside the 
stream of history.’’ All this is in no sense physical 
power but spiritual power, the power of a soul. A 
man thinking, a man willing, a man loving, is the most 
powerful engine that God has ever created. 


Why do we ever think slightingly of ourselves, 
O God, we, whom Thou hast created? Why, the im- 
mortal souls within us cry out in protest. Have we 
left the potential powers Thou hast given us feeble and 
untrained? Forgive us, Lord. Help us to understand. 
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the strength and dignity of powers that should be 
ours, and arouse us to bring them into life and vigor, 
and so honor our Creator. Amen. 


Wednesday 


So if you want to possess something help create 
it. If you want to possess music, make it. If you 
want to possess a landscape, try to reproduce it. 
To others it may seem very crude and ugly, but to you 
it will hold all the beauty of the original and more, for 
you have put your life into it. If you want to possess 
a flower help it to grow. If you want to really own a 
piece of lace, make it. Some one else may wear it, 
but that is of little consequence. If you want a share 
in the life of another do something to make that life 
larger and better. So shall you become a part of the 
creative energy of God and share with Him as a son 
and heir a portion of His divine life. 


Dear Father, Thou hast peopled the earth with 
all sorts and conditions of men. Some have great 
learning; some great skill. The world will never stand 
in admiration before our canvases, nor listen spell- 
bound to our marvelous voices in song. Most of us are 
just common people and do simple tasks. Teach us 
that any useful work well done honors us and Thee, 
and that he who helps the lily to grow and blossom 
is just as truly a creator with Thee as the famous artist 
or the sweet singer. Help us to find joy in our work. 
Amen. 

Thursday 

There is-a map of life available for any man who 
will take pains to study it. It has guided unnum- 
bered thousands out of the fog and the mist to the 
sunlit summit. On this map are indicated the path 
of greed and the path of vanity and the path of sensual- 
ity and the thousand other blind trails that lead to 
suffering and to shame. And on this map is indicated 
the strait and narrow way that leadeth unto life. 
Where can you find a copy of that invaluable chart? 
You have it already in your home. We read from it 
every Sunday in this church and have a school for its 
study. There are other ways that may be of service, 
but this is the best one that I know, tested and verified 
by the experience of millions. 


Dear God, we thank Thee for the Bible, written 
for us by men who lived so close to Thee they knew 
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Thy purposes. May it inspire and guide us through 
life and make our vision of the unknown future so 
beautiful to us we shall be eager to enter its gates. 
Amen. 
Friday 

Is it not a blessed thought that each one of us 
can exercise and direct this healing influence of God? 
Somewhere a struggling soul needs your sympathy. 
And you can not delegate this office. It is not enough 
for one to make his contribution to the hospitals and 
homes with which our civilization abounds. These 
are cases which hospitals can not heal and homes can 
not relieve unless the power of personal, human sym- 
pathy is added. Somewhere, some one needs your 
personal sympathy more than anything that the 
science of medicine or surgery can give. 


May we not forget that like begets like, hatred 
begets hatred, anger begets anger. May we go out 
to face the world in love and sympathy and so take 
the first and surest steps to banish fear, and hatred, 
and malice, and injustice, and war, from our fair earth. 
Love shall touch the hearts of men and cause them to 
reveal their burdens and open the way to healing. So 
shall brotherly love prevail and Christ shall live in us. 
Amen. 

Saturday 

The truest son of God who ever lived was a 
wandering Carpenter who had not money enough to 
pay his poll tax, but who constantly talked of the birds 
of the air and the flowers of the field, the fishermen 
casting their nets into the lake and the sower that 
went forth to sow. How poor he was! How rich he 
was! The sea was his, and the hills were his, the blue 
sky and the teeming earth were his. The ragged chil- 
dren playing in the street and the peasant cultivating 
the soil and the busy hordes of city workers were all 
his. He claimed them all by virtue of the love he 
bore them all. So we call him pre-eminently the son 
of God, because he above the rest of us partook of the 
spirit of God. 


God of Love, the good book says Thou didst 
create us in Thine image. But Thou art spirit. So 
we are Thy spiritual children. Strengthen within us 
the spiritual life as we try to follow Thee. Amen. 


eo 


The selections this week are fron “Soul and Body,” by 


Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D. 


The Minister’s Study as a Workshop © 


C. C. Conner 


== S a student’s workshop and not as an ad- 
4| ministrator’s office, I should seek to describe 
it in ideal aspects. The room itself should 
: be as retired and quiet as practicable. There 
would best be the thickness of a wall or two between 
the student worker and the ring of the door-bell or 
telephone. A telephone belongs in the administrative 
office, not in the study or any other workshop. The 
impertinence of the telephone has become proverbial 
since its introduction. It breaks in anywhere and 


*Address at the Massachusetts Universalist Ministers’ 
Meeting, Church of the Redemption, Boston. 


interrupts any matter of importance taking place at 
any time. Its claims are by custom first, though they 
be comparatively trivial. I have questioned if we 
might possess the essays of Emersons, as he shaped 
them by the hand of a master, had the telephone 
invaded, or constantly encroached upon, his solitude. 

In his study, the minister is to hear ‘‘the still. 
small voice.’ He will hear best—maybe, will only 
hear—that voice in moments or hours of quiet. My 
father-in-law wrote his letters with greatest dispatch 
in his office, with the noise that entered from the ad- 
joining machine shops and where men were coming 
and going, but his letters had a certain relation to 
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the noise and his brain became naturally accustomed 
to it. The minister’s work in his study has a relation 
to the eternal Silence that restores the soul, renews 
and recreates it in the peace of sleep, and lifts all na- 
ture from death to life in a noiseless light. 

Poets in all ages have conceived their finest 
phrases in the silence of the night. Tennyson made 
peerless poems under the stars. Wordsworth sought 
the solitudes of nature that he might hear and note 
the whisperings of her deepest and divinest truths. 
Some philosophers darkened their apartments, or 
shut out the light of day, whenever they wrote, while 
Demosthenes’s study was built underground, where he 
often remained for two or three months at a time. 
The minister may well open his study to the lght 
and learn the lessons of the light. Of course, he 
wants the companionship of good books here. Their 
presence is a matter of choice, not of chance. They 
speak to him when he questions them, and though 
wise with all the ages have known and taught, with 
all the sage has thought or saint has felt in divinest 
moments of communion, they are modest and even 

dumb at his will. 


“All around the room my silent servants wait, 
My friends in every season, bright and dim. 
Angel and seraphim, 

Come down and murmur to me sweet and low, 
And spirits of the skies all come and go 
Early and late.” 

It is not desirable that the minister should have 
about him in his study everything to his liking. The 
sentence, I see, is a paradox, but it is true. Better an 
air of incompleteness than a surfeit of completeness. 
Goethe could always compose best, if I remember 
aright, when something was out of place in the room, 
or when there was a degree of disorder about him. 
Such an atmosphere was mounted by more eager 
wings of thought, and desire to achieve was stimu- 
lated. Tolstoi wrote in a study “as bare, bleak, cold 
and unadorned as the steppes of his native clime.” 
To be sure there is an extreme of bareness and dis- 
order which we should avoid. Let there be a purpose 
of achievement suggested by the student’s surround- 
ings. 

The minister should be methodical in his work. 
He should have times or hours for study. While there 
may be calls of various kinds to interfere with or en- 
croach upon these, he should allot them to himself 
and adhere to them as faithfully as he can. One may 
be prone to get out of habits of study if he have no 
rule for himself. A comparatively young rector once 
said to me that he should like to go back to college 
for a season to regain the habit of study which he had 
lost. 

While one should have a time and a place for 
everything needful, the minister should especially 
have a time in his study for study. ‘One-half of your 
day be the king of your world,” was Mr. Gray’s ad- 
vice to Robert Elsmere, ‘“‘the other half be the slave 
of something which will take you out of your world 
into the general life, the life of thought, of man as a 
whole, of the universe.” It is excellent advice, not 
quite so specific as the rule to study or work eight 
hours, to take recreation eight hours, and to sleep 
eight hours. 


desk were outgrown. 


The minister should have at his command as 
part of the furnishings of his workshop a liberal col- 
lection of books of reference. Some of these he may 
seldom use, a few he may not use oftener than once in 
a whole year, but it is well to have them; perchance 
they may be consulted next year seven times in as 
many days. He should have standard works of his- 
tory in convenient shape, besides a few of the rarest 
and richest spirits of literature in fitting dress for daily 
companionship. He can not hope to be intimate with 
all, nor even to cultivate a speaking acquaintance 
with some. “Of the making of many books there 
is no end,” and it follows that of the getting of many 
books there may be no end. The most of us have no 
doubt had at a time in life ‘‘the book-itch.”” Blessed 
are the healed! Blessed are they that seek truth 
rather than the cloth casements of it. Blessed are 
they that adopt methods of study and work which 
put them in command of truth with a degree of free- 
dom from a class of books after they have been once 
read or studied. 

As to method. I will tell you of my own for two 
reasons: First, I do not know so much about other 
ministers’ methods, and second, I believe that adopted 
by me many years ago is best. It has proved, at 
least, very helpful. ; 

In a Mid-Western city a Congregational minister 
lived diagonally across the street from me. In his 
study one day was seen a portfolio of fifty envelopes in 
book form, the envelopes numbered and an index 
provided. It was appealing, and at my earliest op- 
portunity one like it was purchased. A few months 
filled it with notes and clippings to overflowing. The 
thought occurred that one might make his own port- 
folio without such limitation. 

The year was 1886, in my early ministry. I be- 
gan at once getting manila portfolio envelopes by 
the half thousand. In a few years the drawers of my 
Then began a series of cases, 
with an envelope rest in each drawer, making the con- 
tents most convenient for reference. The cabinet 
maker was asked to enclose definite spaces, and the 
size of case finally adopted is that of ten drawers. 
Each is made complete in itself without any side 
projection, and sits sociably with another, and a 
series of them may break anywhere to accommodate 
a door or window. 

In forty years fifty envelopes have increased to 
more than ten thousand, all arranged with subject 
titles in alphabetic order as in an encyclopedia, the 
letter of every word in alphabetic order, and sub-titles 
arranged likewise. Label pulls on drawers index the 
whole or give direction to contents. 

What the press is saying of likely use is filed, the 
results of reading and of thinking are noted and filed 
on paper such as is used in sermon making. The 
classification of materials is itself a constant discipline 
of the analytic faculty, and there is in the method an 
increasing facility for sermon making. 

The method, as any other, should be the minis- 
ter’s servant and not his master. He should not adopt 
it as a way of the sluggard. He can be a very busy 
man in the use of it, and it will enable him in time to 
do more work in a prescribed number of hours, thus 
adding to his usefulness as a minister. 
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Dr. Roblin’s Thirty-five Years of Service 


In Boston on Friday evening, Jan. 7, over 700 members of 
the Church of the Redemption and other guests gathered to 
celebrate the thirty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. 
Stephen Herbert Roblin. An informal reception was held in 
the beautiful and commodious social rooms of the church, fol- 
lowed by a banquet served in Roblin Hall. Between the courses 
community singing was enthusiastically led by the chairman of 
the evening, Mr. Ormand E. Loomis, who then “called the 
meeting to order,’’ and addressed the assembled company as 
follows: 

“This is an occasion for great rejoicing, because we are 
grateful that Dr. Roblin has been with us for thirty-five years, 
and we are hopeful that he will be with us for thirty-five years 
more. If it is fair to give dues to the devil, how much more ap- 
propriate it is to give just dues to those who have been engaged 
for many years in the sacred ministry. If I may paraphrase a 
well-known quotation, ‘Let me but pick your minister and I 
care not how many fires destroy your churches or how many 
vicissitudes annoy your congregation.’ Dr. Roblin’s pastorate 
has been proof of the truth in that, and this church stands as a 
monument to his vision, his ideals, his tenacity, and his charac- 
ter.” 

Mr. Loomis then read messages of greeting from the Rev. 
John van Schaick, D. D., Dr. Sherrill, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Boston, his Honor the Mayor of Boston, the Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., Rabbi Harry Levi, Dr. George A. Gordon of the 
Old South Church, the only pastor in Boston with a longer term 
of service than Dr. Roblin, and his Excellency the Governor 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Charles C. Fearing, the toastmaster, was introduced by 
Mr. Loomis as the one man present who had had the distinction 
of voting to call Dr. Roblin as minister, having been prominent- 
ly connected with the society for over forty years. 

The first speaker was the Rey. Herbert S. Johnson, formerly 
pastor of the Warren Ave. Baptist Church, Boston, who talked 
of Dr. Rcblin “Through Long Association.” ‘I can remember,” 
he said, “standing one cold February night and watching the 
burning of Dr. Roblin’s church. I kept overhearing the same two 
remarks made by many different bystanders. One was, ‘The 
steeple will fall,’ and the other, ‘It will break Dr. Roblin.’ But 
neither thing happened. The steeple did not fall and the disaster 
did not break Dr. Roblin.” 

The next speaker was the Rev. Thomas Van Ness, D. D., 
pastor of the Second Unitarian Society of Brookline, who spoke 
of Dr. Roblin as “My Neighbor.” ‘He can say with Paul of 
old,’’ he declared, “‘ ‘I have not been disobedient to the vision.’ ”’ 

“Serving Boston” was the subject of the Rev. Harold Mar- 
shall, D. D., who said that he would leave it to his hearers to take 
for granted in Dr. Roblin’s case the service which every minister 
renders to the community. ‘‘That is part of the warp and woof 
of his ministry. But there is one service of his to this community 
so great and so far-reaching that I want to single it out for par- 
ticular tribute. Before we gathered in this hall to-night I slipped 
through into the church, and it seemed to me that I heard voices 
speaking out of the very structure itself, saying, ‘Our forefathers 
knew and lived the austere and terrible beauty of holiness. We 
have rediscovered holiness in terms of beauty.’ This church, 
the vision of Dr. Roblin, will go on teaching men the revelation 
of a great poet after you all have passed away, ‘Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty.’ That is all you know on earth and all you need 
to know.” 

The Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Superintendent of Massa- 
chusetts, came next on the program, his subject ‘Serving the 
Denomination.” “Dr. Roblin,” -he said, “is a shrewd man and 
knows .a whole lot that he doesn’t talk about ordinarily. 
When I noticed that Baptist and Unitarian representatives had 
been asked to talk about him, but that when it comes to Dr. 
Marshall and myself we are asked to talk about something else— 
I repeat, he is a shrewd man. 


“These are the days when there is a good deal being said 
against the denominations, but I am inclined to think that there 
is something to be said for them. I would be a poor apologist 
indeed if I could not find something good to point out in this one. 
I am proud of the rock from which we are hewn. I am proud of 
the contribution which this denomination has made. If the 
Universalist denomination has done nothing else it has certainly 
tempered the atmosphere of all the churches in the land. We 
have pushed back the clouds and allowed people to see behind 
them a smiling and benignant face. A hundred years this Second 
Society has served in the name of this denomination, and in that 
hundred years has had just three preachers—Ballou, Miner, 
Roblin.”’ 

Mr. Fearing next introduced the chairman of the standing 
committee, Dr. Charles U. Mayo. ‘Dr. Roblin,” he declared, 
“and the standing committee have always worked in perfect 
harmony. I toast him that he may be with us as our pastor for 
thirty-five years more!” 

‘When a minister unites a couple in marriage,’ ran Mr. 
Fearing’s next introduction, ‘he pronounces them one, but he 
does not say which one. He lets them find that out for them- 
selves.”” Whereupon Mrs. Mayo rose to give “‘A Toast from the 
Miner Charitable Society.’”” She made the presentation of a 
silver basin for the collection, the inscription on which read: 
“1892-1928. To the glory of God and in loving recognition of a 
long and helpful ministry, this basin is presented by the mem- 
bers of the Miner Charitable Society of the Church of the Re- 
demption in the name of its pastor, the Rev. Stephen Herbert 
Roblin, D. D., to commemorate his thirty-five years of service.” 

In the absence of Mr. Albert A. Gleason through illness, the 
duty of giving the toast from the congregation devolved upon 
Mr. Charles E. Soule. He presented Dr. Roblin with a chest of 
gold with the wish that “it might express in some measure the 
love and devotion of the parish.” 

Finally Dr. Roblin himself, ‘the crowning glory of it all,’ 
as Mr. Fearing called him in his introduction, rose to address the 
guests assembled in his honor. ‘My optimism has been alluded 
to several times this evening,” he said. “But with all my capacity 
for belief I can’t believe a hundredth part of what has been said 
here to-night. 

“Out of the shrewness of his shrewd personality Dr. Coons 
was able to discover for you the fine Italian hand of Dr. Roblin 
in this program. But let me tell you there are other shrewd men 
in this institution, and they know how to fix up a program, 
they know how to get their minister by. 

“T have appreciated everything that has been said, although 
I have not believed the half of it. I am exceedingly grateful to 
you for the response you have made to all these fine things, 
although you have not believed them any more than I have. 

“Allusion has been made to this wonderful edifice. I have 
had a hand in it, to be sure, but I am indebted to all members 
of the committee who worked with me to produce one of the 
most beautiful churches in the country. It has been a wonderful 
experience. 

“There is beside me here an elderly relative of mine (but, 
thank God, no blood relation) who can speak for herself better 
than I can speak for her.’’ 

Mrs. Roblin then said a few words: “There are some busi- 
nesses in which the wives are privileged to be active partners, 
and that is one of the joys of being a minister’s wife. If any one 
had told me that I was to bea minister’s wife, and that a minister’s 
wife had any compensations at all, I would have thought them 
crazy.” “But then you didn’t know me,” interrupted Dr. 
Roblin. Mrs. Roblin agreed, and then went on to express her 
appreciation of the help and co-operation she had always had 
from the people of the church. 

After the singing of Auld Lang Syne the guests adjourned 
to the social rooms for music and dancing. 

DSH. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HAVE WE BEEN UNFAIR? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is seldom seen in our newspapers a more unfair ex- 
pression of editorial advantage than in the use made of an ex- 
tract from a newspaper extract of my sermon on Preparedness, 
used by the Leader and commented upon in the same edition, of 
Jan. 1. True, as “A. F.”’ remarks, that he expects to see an 
intimation that you should have consulted me before printing 
the article. 

As you use it, it is a collection of scraps, without any pur- 
pose or aim, and the motive back of the sermon is utterly ig- 
nored, as stated in the New York paper’s brief. For some 
reason or other, in New York my sermon was understood. 

You preface the brief with a remark that it is not the “usual 
expression of: Universalist ministers.”’ That is a compliment; 
the lack of the unusual is one of the weak spots of many of our 
ministers. So far as the brief being my “views on theology and 
education,’’ there is not enough of it to know whether it is or not. 

You permitted your ‘‘discriminating correspondent”’ to read 
your brief, and comment upon it before publication. If he is 
really ‘discriminating’ he would discriminate a little better, be 
a little fairer, and further, not attempt the humor that your 
editorial implies by his question, ‘“With whom, that is what I 
want to know. With whom was God fighting?’’ He evidently 
knows nothing about the history and theology backed by Evan- 
gelical faiths, and less about Bible history, but a few minutes with 
concordance and a Bible dictionary would show him that God 
fought everybody who opposed his people, and that “his sword 
was filled with blood.’’ (Zechariah 14.) 


I, as a Universalist, do not believe in the God of the Old . 


Testament, taught by Evangelicals, but millions of people do, 
and so long as they worship a God of War, a partialistic, cruel 
and fearful Deity, they extol the very spirit that makes war. 

This sermon was against war, it was for preparedness that 
would prevent war, it was an appeal for national dignity and 
honest and loyal citizenship. It took for granted that the “‘fight 
instinct of humanity is absolutely in the blood,” but it did teach 
that forces used for destruction have virtue in themselves, when 
turned toward construction. 

The sermon was called forth by the celebration of Christmas 
by Henry Ford, who broadcast excerpts of his Christmas attack 
on Jews before Christmas, and published the entire article 
Christmas day. It was because of the antagonism of funda- 
mentalists, who have thoroughly organized to fight evolution, 
because it is the basis of atheism. It was because Christian 
churches, accepting literally the Old Testament God, singing 
hymns of war, organizing an army in uniform, carrying on their 
vestments and altars Constantine’s symbol of war, “I. H. S.,’’ 
and in many cases building churches with a suggestion of war in 
architecture, are crying for the end of war, criticizing the Govern- 
ment, demanding peace, and then carrying on wars against each 
other, and spreading the spirit of intolerance and bigotry and 
injustice. 

Personally, no Universalist minister hates war, prize fighting, 
inhumanity and abuse more thanI do. The suggestion of ‘A. F.”’ 
to me is repulsive when he says, “If the fight element in life is 
its real worth, why not let them fight?’”’ He would have been 
one of the crowd I saw one day as I came out of church, when 
about forty adults coming from church were watching two boys 
of twelve years of age, fighting. I went into the group, separated 
the boys, and turned on the crowd, calling every one of them 
a coward. 

“4 F.” probably knows no more of child psychology than 
he does of human nature. “A. F.” himself is a fighter, or he 
wouldn’t have written his letter. Will he please say what would 
become of all life, without a “fighting instinct,” which is in man 
from his first to his last breath—it is in animals, it is in vegetables, 
and when man ceases to fight, he ceases to live. However, this 
fighting instinct can destroy or build, tear down or construct. 


Does not “A. F.”’ know that every bit of badness in a boy is 
misappropriated goodness? Doesn’t he know that everything 
good can be made bad by misuse? My brief of the sermon, as 
printed, shows that my position was, not to try to destroy the 
fight instinct, but to remove the pressure of hate, envy, jealousy, 
which is too often back of it. There would not be any war, if 
humanity used its fighting instinct constructively. The brief 
also states that intolerance, hate, envy, malice and desire for 
gain and glory, form the pressure back of the fighting instinct 
of humanity, and that makes war. Remove that pressure, that 
is what I was at. That is why I denounced Henry Ford, a rep- 
resentative Christian, intolerant to the very race that gave us 
our faith, our Jehovah, and our civilization. Hate for the Jews 
by Christians, who worship a Jew as God, is one of the tragedies 
of the Christian mind. 

A Jewish boy, joining my organization, remarked, “‘They 
wont let me join the Scouts in that other church because I am a 
Jew.” My remark was, “I don’t want Jewish boys, Catholic 
boys or Protestant boys in my organization, I want American 
boys—for in America there isn’t, to me, any other kind of boy.” 
My sermon was against that kind of reasoning in Christian 
churches. 

This week, Mr. Editor, I note an editorial by you, comn- 
menting on the proposed big navy. You remark: ‘‘We are 
against the program. We are for the budget.” I suppose you 
know what you mean—lI do not, any more than I do your refer- 
ence to my theology and principles of education. 

Just now Congress is creating a scene over the President’s 
Nicaraguan policy. Congress laughed and ridiculed Roosevelt 
in his appeal for preparedness, on his return from Germany. 

One thing happens in our country, when disaster finally 
comes and the flag is torn down and life destroyed and the na- 
tion’s honor is slandered and insulted, then black and white, 
rich and poor, everybody, join in protest, and as a unit the 
nation fights. 

A little more of this unity, co-operation, and devotion, before 
the nation’s insult, might mean the end of them. Roosevelt 
gave Germany a few hours to get out of our waters, in a con- 
troversy years ago, and the order was obeyed, because of the 
man back of the order, and Germany knew his word was sincere. 

When your “discriminating correspondent” asks ‘‘with 
whom God fought,” I answer by telling him to read his Bible, 
with the light of conservative evangelism, which asserts that 
God created man sometime during the spring of 4005 B.C. Some 
of us are sufficiently unorthodox to say the world has been made 
several billions of years, and that man’s great grandfather lived 
in the trees, and because of his fighting instincts and powers we 
survive. 

The Bible, by literal interpretation, says God fought the 
Egyptians with disease, pestilence, storms, floods. And, worse 
than all, when Pharaoh wanted to let the people go, as Moses 
demanded, God hardened Pharaoh’s heart, so he couldn’t follow 
his own wishes. God fought the king of Og, “utterly destroying 
the men and children.”” God fought two kings (Deut. 3) with 
disease and hornets. God fought Midian, the Philistines, and his 
enemies (Jeremiah 46). ‘“The Lord drove the people and swept 
them away and they fell one on another.’”’ He helped kill 10,000 
in Balek. In Leviticus 26, we find him fighting people with 
disease, plagues, consumption, ague, etc., until they had to eat 
human flesh, fathers ate their sons and daughters. Zechariah 
says God fought those who destroyed the city of Jerusalem. 
“His sword was filled with blood.’ God assured the Israelites 
that he would fight any people that opposed them. 

Scores of Scripture passages tell of God as fighting. Prob- 
ably “discriminating correspondent” will say nobody believes 
that, which will show him not discriminating in his understanding. 
Millions believe it—all Evangelism believes it—and that is why 
the atheists are to-day waging their warfare against the church 
so forcibly, they use all of the conclusions of Evangelism for a 
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besis. All Evangelism, in its interpretation of Scripture, af- 
firms that the sun stood still at Joshua’s command, so he could 
finish his fight. That made God using most unusual means in 
war. 

I have read much on pacifism in our Leader and other papers. 
I have listened to orations against preparedness and war. At 
a meeting of Universalists it was stated that 20,000 or more 
British people had sent a notice to the crown that in case of 
future war they would not fight. The crown did not fall, Eng- 
land survived the terrible threat. England is like America, when 
it wants fghters it gets them, and they who won’t fight in the 
hour of need are well taken care of, as they ought to be. 

In the interests of New York children, I have entered a 
fght egainst atheism, which seeks to organize children from 
seven to seventeen in clubs, for picnics, parties, sports and ex- 
cursions, in place of Sunday school, and which is striving to get 
children away from the influence of the clergy, and lay founda- 
tions for future ‘‘Leagues of Damned Souls,” which has the 
backing of organized atheism. The “Junior Atheist League’”’ 
deserves the opposition and fight of the Christian Church. 

To my mind your treatment of my brief, and the interpreta- 
tion given, even of the brief, betrays a lack of broad thinking 
and just treatment. You knew by the brief it was an argument 
against the conservative Christians who are defeating their own 
end by their intolerance and war spirit in Scripture interpreta- 
tion, songs and forms. You knew well, if you read thoughtfully, 
that it was an appeal to use the God-given forces of man con- 
structively instead of destructively, and not to take out of man 
his cwn supreme element of life, the fight instinct, but to back it 
with humanity, justice, love, mercy, tolerance, and forbearance. 

This week we talked with England. The gist of the remarks 
was the great subject of “the weather,” and “How are you,” and 
“T am all rigkt,” and “Do you hear me?” etc. Nevertheless, 
when we Arericars get so we can call up London, and say ‘‘Good 
morning, frierd,’”’ New York sunshine will mingle with London 
fog, and kefore we know it we will love each other as we ought to. 
We are row one-huncredth of a second near each other, as 
-gainst three months of years gone by. When all the world 
gets into such close speaking difference, cur common ground of 
humanity ana life will be found, and we won’t kill each other any 
more. No sword, poison gas, war-ship or airplane can begin to 
Ccstroy in the measure that a friendly “good morning” will 
constrtct, for all humanity needs to prevent future war is for 
humars to know cach other. 

Clarence J. Harris. 


We regret that Mr. Harris considers our action unfair. 
Inasmuch as he sent us the clipping we assumed that it was a 
reasonakly accurate statement of what he said. The two or 
three paragraphs we were obliged to omit for want of space in 
no way altered the meaning. If Mr. Harris will read our editorial 
again he will see that we did not say that we had shown our 
“discriminating correspondent” the newspaper report, but that 
he had seen it. But why should we not have shown it to him, or 
to any one else? The quicker we can get comment into print 
the fairer to everybody. We will leave to this correspondent or 


to “A. F.” comment on the subject matter of Mr. Harris’s letter. — 


The Editor. 


* * 


WILL MR. HARRIS ENDORSE HIS ENDORSER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with much interest the fine article from the pen 
of the Rev. Clarence J. Harris on ‘‘Preparedness,’”’ contained in 
the issue of Jan. 1, and wish to say that I thoroughly agree with 
the writer. 

Generally speaking, no country can long endure which is 
not prepared for war. History tells us that the fittest and the 
best armed survive, while the other class go down to oblivion. 
This has been the universal experience, certainly since the dawn 
of civilization upon this earth of ours, and is attested by the 
records, both profane and sacred, of all peoples. 

Nor did any other or different rule obtain in the case of God’s 
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chosen people. Every Bible student knows that for a long time 
the children of Israel were held in a state of servitude in the land 
of Egypt. Goshen doubtless had a fertile soil and would under 
normal conditions have been a goodly place wherein to dwell, but 
the yoke of the taskmasters was too grievous to be borne. So 
they rebelled, just the same as any proud, patriotic people would 
have done, if placed in a similar situation. We are told in the 
Old Testament that a great militant leader, named Moses, came 
into being, who had been divinely appointed to lead the chosen 
people out of the house of bondage and to conduct them thence 
toward a land of promise, flowing with milk and honey. A great 
struggle then ensued: first, to get them safely out of Egypt, and 
then thereafter, in the wilderness, to convert the pacifistic tribes 
into one compact, fighting nation, strong of body and equipped 
with suitable weapons of warfare, so as to enable them to cope 
successfully with their enemies on the march. Upon their ap- 
proach to the homeland of Canaan, to their dismay they found it 
already occupied by strangers who refused to give it up. If all 
the Jews had been pacifists, they would have returned to Egypt. 
Forty years they had spent in the wilderness getting prepared, 
getting ready to re-enter and repossess the promised land. Then 
they went in and took it with the sword, under the leadership of 
Joshua, who was probably the greatest military genius ever 
produced by the Jewish people. The sacred record teaches us 
that all the while they were under divine guidance, and I chal- 
lenge any man, whether in the church or without the church, to 
prove the contrary. It ought to be enough that for twenty-five 
centuries men have believed the record as it is written, without 
having it called in question in these latter days by a generation of 
carping critics and doubters, who delight in going about tearing 
down the holy edifices, both spiritual and material, which their 
pious forefathers toiled to build up. 

But be that as it may, practically all real effort in life is 
accompanied by more or less aggression. We must realize that 
law and order are quite impossible anywhere, unless the sinister 
powers of sin and evil are sternly overcome by the hand of force. 
Much brute force is often necessary to quell disorder. Our cities 
could not be governed for long without the enactment and en- 
forcement of penal laws; and what is true of the city is true of the 
state, and of the group of states called the Federal Union, even 
in this land of independence and freedom. The man who doubts 
this is either a fool, or has gone to sleep and closed his eyes to 
the world round about him. 

It does not need the wisdom of a philosopher to discover 
that these principles are the law of life everywhere, and have 
been from the very beginning of things, and always will be until 
the end of time on this planet.- In the humblest ant-hill or bee- 
hive, law and order prevail only through discipline, and there 
can be no real discipline without the use of force in the hour of 
need therefor, and force can not be exerted without adequate 
preparedness. 

The great Bonaparte, in declaring that God sides with the 
strongest battalion, meant that the nation that was ready won, 
and the nation that was unprepared went down to defeat, dis- 
appointment and despair. 

Coming down to the great social institution known as the 
church, of whatever sect or denomination it may be, whether 
Christian, Jewish, Mormon or Mohammedan, that particular 
group usually forges ahead which is militantly aggressive and 
full of religious ardor and zeal, while that other church which 
forever goes about in its dull, tiresome spiritual activities, hug- 
ging the delusive phantom of pacifism, soon loses ground and 
before long decays and dies. Just so with the church that ever 
encourages the so-called higher critics to question and haggle 
over passages of Scripture, thereby breaking down men’s faith, 
and encouraging doubt and infidelity. I venture the prediction 
that that church is doomed that caters too much to radicalism, 
for it will find no time to create and erect new houses of worship. 
Some of the thought that we have been hearing of late seems to 
savor, strange to relate, of the utterances of an Ingersoll, a Paine 
or a Voltaire. If the church is to live up to its mission and en- 
dure, it must muster up enough courage to expel and cast out 
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as “dogs and sorcerers’ those enemies from within who would 
destroy it, no matter who they may be, of high or low degree. 
The liberal churches, in particular, if they hope to succeed in 
their work of regeneration, need a thorough cleansing, just as 
much as did the temple at Jerusalem in the time of Christ. They 
are harboring too many dangerous radicals, who have blasphemy 
on their lips—persons who have been already driven out of 
orthodox groups and who would fit much better in halls run by 
anarchists, communists and revolutionary radicals. I wish to 
condemn as unsafe these degenerates of society, and would feel as 
free to force and keep them out as did Coolidge recently when a 


‘Soviet ambassador applied for admittance. 


In our own experience as a denomination, there never was 
a time in our history when the doctrine was as pure and as invit- 
ing as in its early days, when it was a militant body, fighting for 
its very existence, often on orthodox soil, the hateful doctrines 
of hell and eternal punishment. It was active and vigorous, 
because its soul was on fire and it was fighting with the religious 
zeal of a crusader. Men came in to listen and they stayed long 
enough in those times to build new temples of worship on the 
hillside and in the valley. One looking for a liberal church did 
not as a rule have far to travel, for they were scattered every- 
where. Let him who doubts these words spend a few hours read- 
ing the sermons of the old-time pioneer preachers of Universal- 
ism, who often rode about on horseback, up and down this land 
of ours, fearlessly preaching, often to hostile crowds, with the 
tremendous zeal of real fighting men. 

But since right after the Civil War in this country, there has 
been spreading gradually an awful blight throughout the length 
and breadth of this land, which for want of a better term may be 
called pacifism. The blight has developed into a disease, which 
has afflicted hundreds of Protestant churches, gradually causing 
them, like an apple orchard infected with San Jose scale, to 
sicken, wither and finally die. Pacifism means inaction, stag- 
nation, non-aggression, and finally decay and death. Running 
along hand in hand as boon companions with pacifism, are the 
kindred evils of spiritualism, mysticism, socialism, Bolshevism, 
and a lot of other “ism” frauds.of a deadly, destructive nature 
that eventually lead, if tolerated, only to the closing up of houses 
of worship. 

However beautiful in theory may be the idea of pure ideal- 
ism, in practise it is a downright failure. We have seen that 
during the past twenty years in the state of New York in the 
breakdown of the parole system in state prisons, where a policy 
had grown up of quickly forgiving criminals and then letting 
them loose to commit fresh crimes upon the unfortunate public, 
almost as soon as they got at large. Happily for this state, last 
year the legislature woke up to the menace to society, and greatly 
tightened up its criminal laws, and, if I read the signs of the 
times aright, such laws will be still further strengthened. 

As I write this article, I find in the morning papers a re- 
affirmation by President Coolidge, as the future policy of his 
administration, in dealing with Mexico and other countries to 
the south of us, of the old Evarts policy declared in 1878, which 
was to the effect that it is the first duty of government to protect 
life and property, and that this is a paramount obligation, for 
which governments are instituted, and that governments neg- 
lecting or failing to perform it become worse than useless. Fi- 
nally, that this government will use military force as soon as 
the need therefor arises. 

T need not add the thought that our people will applaud 
the re-enunciation of this doctrine, which should be enforced 
with the utmost vigor, lest foreign countries lose their respect 
for us and trample down the rights of our citizens, who dwell 
among them. 

Of Chaucer’s poetry it has been said, “‘it is a well of English 
pure and undefiled.’ Just so are the ways of peace lovely, but 
they are the ways of the stagnant pool, whose corrupt waters 
are never cleansed by the friction of the current or the waterfall. 
The late President Wilson found to his sorrow near the close of 
his administration that his lofty utterances were simply theories 
of an unworkable nature so impracticable that they found no 
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foothold in this country with the great body of our thoughtful 
citizens. 

Since his administration we have slowly been taking an in- 
ventory of ourselves, and at last we are awakening to the dan- 
gers which beset us both at home and abroad. Those dangers 
in large part have arisen through the tolerance of a policy of 
watchful waiting, so-called, which is nothing less in plain English 
than the policy of non-resistance, which in its last analysis is the 
cardinal creed of pacifism. 

William E. Lockner. 
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Lockport, N. Y. 


* * 


FOR PEOPLE GOING SOUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For people going South who are interested in Universalis n, 
there is a state called North Carolina through which folks from 
the northeastern states must pass. Those going by Route 10 
pass through Greensboro and right by the house where the 
minister, Mr. Canfield, rooms, number 1020 West Market St. 
A welcome is out for all who pass this way. 

Route 40 takes them through Rocky Mount, where the Rey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvord are located and where a new church is being 
built. This is the home of Mrs. Martha Winstead, known to all 
Universalists. A little side trip from Warsaw on this route is the 
Rey. Mr. and Mrs. Jones of Clinton. Several churches are in this 
neighborhood—Christian Hill, Magnolia, Red Hill, Outlaw’s 
Bridge. 

Route 11 takes in Kinston where the Rev. Geo. Wood is 
pastor. This section also has several churches, Pink Hill, Smith’s 
Chapel, Woodington. All of these ministers and all of these 
people will welcome the friends who pass this way. I know how 


- heartily they do it. I have left behind Vermont’s snows and cold. 


for the winter months here in Greensboro. 
Mary Grace Canfield. 


* * 


AN IMPORTANT NOVEL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a reader of the Christian Leader and one-time member of’ 
its staff, may I commend to the readers of your paper that biave 
and thought-provoking novel from the pen of Margaret Deland, 
“The Kays?” In these post-war days churches and individuals 
alike are asking themselves such questions as whether or not war is 
ever justifiable, and if in the event of another war the church shall 
condone it, and those who are believers in the teachings of Christ 
participate. Few of us, perhaps, actually know precisely what 
stand we should take if war should come again. Mrs. Deland, 
through the medium of her novel, puts these questions before: 
her readers in such a way that they must at least ponder about 
them and endeavor to come to some conclusion. 

She, herself, does not presume to solve the point, but rather 
tells the story of Arthur Kay, who, right or wrong, was a con- 
scientious objector in Civil War days, a thing then quite un- 
paralleled. The issues at stake, slavery and whether the Con- 
federates had a right to secede, she has the discretion not to en- 
ter into. Hers is simply the story of Arthur Kay, who believed 
that war was imbecile and the wrong way to justify any end, 
and of his courage in standing up for his convictions in the face 
of complete social ostracism and persecution. 

Quite aside from her masterly treatment of the subject of 
pacifism, Mrs. Deland has written an outstanding novel from a 
literary and artistic standpoint. She has vividly revived Civil 
War times in Old Chester, that village made famous by her pen 
in earlier novels, and created in Arthur not only a virile exponent 
of her thesis, but a living, breathing, rugged character. She also 
has done a strong bit of characterization in her presentation of 
Arthur’s eecentric mother, Agnes Kay, and strikingly portrayed 
his seapegrace father, the Major. About the lovely Lois Clark 
she weaves a delightful romance to enhance the story. Through- 
out the novel is as enjoyable as it is worth while. May it have 
many Universalist readers! 

Cecelia Bullard Van Auken. 
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The Faith and the Work of Laymen 


THE LAYMAN AND HIS CHURCH 
Frank W. Ballou 


No one doubts the value of a church in a community. The 
church as an institution serves individual and community needs. 
Since the church is generally recognized as such an important 
factor in the lives of individuals, and in the life of the community, 
the question may be raised as to why churches in general do not 
receive more general support of laymen. Many persons have no 
church affiliations whatever. In addition many persons who 
are nominally identified with an organized church do not regu- 
larly attend church service. 

Those who do not regularly attend religious service may cite 
many reasons to justify their action: They do not feel like it; 
the subject of the sermon does not appeal to them; the morning 
is attractive for an automobile ride; they have been invited to 
play golf; they must attend to some work at the office, and so 
the list might be extended to cover the whole range of human 
interests and activities. 

Systematic support of the church and its activities is not a 
compelling purpose in the lives of such persons. Church at- 
tendance has not become systematic. Time has not actually 
been set aside for it. There is neither a feeling of compulsion 
arising from a sense of duty, nor a feeling of desire arising from 
anticipation of personal benefit from the service. Until regular 
attendance at church is as definitely scheduled for every in- 
dividual as are his business engagements, his sleeping hours, and 
his meals, the churches will not receive the support from the 
layman to which they and their work are entitled. 

The layman and the church are inseparable. The layman is 
in need of the spiritual instruction and inspiration which the 
church is organized to provide. The church needs the systematic 
support of the layman through church attendance, conscientious 
effort, and financial aid. It is difficult to conceive of reasonable 
progress in civilized life without the ministrations of the church, 
but the church becomes a mere structure without its membership. 

* * 


BIG BUSINESS IS CHRISTIAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Replying to your letter of Dec. 27 asking me to write a letter 
from a layman’s point of view, and in which you suggest several 
subjects that I might choose from, one especially appeals to me, 
and that is “Can a business man be a Christian?”” My own ex- 
perience and observation have led me to the conclusion that in 
the final analysis all big business men are Christians. In other 
words, in all large industries and affairs that prosper for a number 
of years you will find behind that organization a great big Chris- 
tian soul directing it. This, to me, is as true as the fact that while 
a green bush is apparently resting in dry soil, it is most certainly 
sustained by moisture underneath. 

There has been much unjust criticism of business men, and 
the average business man doesn’t take time to deny it or defend 
himself. There is more honesty among business people than any 
other one class. If they do not play the game fair, they do not 
last. If it were not for the business men, the church, and all that 
pertains to it, would cease to function on the large scale that it 
does now. 

It rarely occurs to one to think of the chaotic condition our 
country would be in without the business man. Tropical fruits 
may be had in the coldest countries in the dead of winter; auto- 
mobiles are a necessity to every workman, etc. If the people 
behind this should cease to function as big Christian souls, it is 
reasonable to suppose that this would not be possible. 

My real criticism of preachers is that they bite the hand that 
gives them bread. One subject that, to me, has been overdone 
more than any other is that industry should divide with labor. 
There is nothing wrong with this, if we knew where to start and 
when to stop. If the industries of the country did not have suf- 
ficient capital in reserve, or borrowing capacity to carry them 


over times of depression or financial distress, they would be like 
the farmer who did not have enough feed, or capital to plant 
another crop. And how unfortunate it is for a man who is put- 
ting his whole soul and energy into his business and church to 
hear the preacher tell his congregation how unfair industry has 
been to those it employs. The ill feeling such ministers cause by 
this sort of thing probably does as much harm as the rest of their 
work can do good. 

Finally, I would say that if preachers of various denomina- 
tions would confine their efforts to preaching their own doctrines, 
and leave the business world alone to manage its affairs in its 
own usual capable way, how much better off all would be. 

' J.G. McGowin. 


* * 


THE WAY TO FINANCE OUR CHURCHES 
H. E. Simmons 


To-day we hear churches here and there complaining of 
the great financial burdens they are carrying and of the increased 
demands placed on the supporting members. I have heard this 
so many times in recent years that I have tried to analyze this 
situation with the idea of being able to recommend a solution. 

I do not think the remedy is to be found in preaching finances 
incessantly to the present membership with an idea of increasing 
the load they already carry. The emphasis should be placed on 
increasing our membership. This is in most cases the only legit- 
imate way, and the task is for the congregation, not for the minis- 
ter. 

If we assume that all our people are doing all they will (note 
I donot say all they are able), to support the church, and yet the 
church is going behind each year in a financial way, then it is 
apparent at once that we do not have a large enough constituency 
to raise our budgets, and we should all concentrate our efforts to 
secure additional membership. 3 

To this end I should like to see a men’s club formed in every 
Universalist church in Ohio, if not in the country. The goal held 
out to these clubs should be that during the year 1927 every 
male member should be responsible for securing just one addi- 
tional male member for his church. This would not incur any 
additional expense to the local churches, for I do not know of 
one that as a result of this would be obliged to enlarge its present 
plant, the same minister could supply the sermons, and the sare 
choir render the music, and I think both with much added zest. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,’ and the results of such a 
campaign would cause all of us to develop such an enthusiasm 
for our church that it would grow in influence far beyond our 
greatest hopes, and our financial problems would be settled. 
Is this a really difficult program to carry out? Are there only a 
few men outside of churches to-day and is the competition very 
keen? 

I think you will all join with me in saying that it is a modest 
undertaking, and if you do, then in the name of a greater influence 
for the Universalist faith and philosophy of life let us (I am speak- 
ing to Universalist men) start in the New Year with such an 
undertaking. 

* * 
HOW THE LAYMEN MET THE FLOOD 
By One of Them 


In the beginning our House of Worship was built, not upon a 
rock, but upon a place of much moisture. And it came to pass 
that many improvements were made in the village thereabout and 
certain water pipes were laid and mislaid. And the drain from 
our House of Worship was one that was mislaid. And God looked 
down upon it and said, “It is not good.’’ And he caused it to 
rain, and the wind came and the floods descended and the water 
did rise upon the vestry floor until there was much water thereon, 
and behold, it could be seen no more. 

Then up spake Clifford Henry Smith and he said unto the 
Town Fathers, “Follow me and ye shall wear rubber boots.” 
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And there was much wailing and gnashing of teeth. But the mis- 
laid pipe was relaid and the waters slowly ebbed away and the 
dove of peace descended upon a much water soaked vestry floor. 
And it was heralded far and near that the floor was not good to 
walk upon, as it had the appearance of many camels’ backs. Now 
there was little gold among the men of the Parish and there was 
little time to be lost in riotous wasting of days and breath before 
the fair women of the Parish must use the vestry for many good 
purposes. And there was much consternation amongst men and 
women alike as to what should be done. 

Then Guy Carleton Hawkins, a youth of a few summers, 
did appear and he said unto them, “‘Let the gentle breezes from 
the Sahara fire pot be wafted upon these camels’ backs until they 


shall wilt upon their knees, and then let the men of the Parish- 


arise and come unto the vestry and make a loud and joyful noise 
unto the Lord and make the floor level like the sand of the desert.” 

And it came to pass that the hot breezes were wafted. And 
the men of the Parish arose and there came unto the vestry 
Lyman Gale and Murray Gould and Arthur Harris and Guy 
Hawkins and Cecil Hill and Percy Hill and Robert Hunt and 
Clifford Smith and Elmer Stetson and Sanford Tarbell and Arch 
Thompson and Clarence Walker, and they made much noise and 
they labored for many hours. And there was great rejoicing 
among them, for the camels’ backs did disappear and the vestry 
floor knew them no more. 

Then came the women of the Parish with milk and honey 
and they said it was good, and great happiness reigned through- 
out the Parish.—The Parish Visitor, Winchester, N. H. 


* * 


THE CHALLENGE OF TO-DAY TO THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH 


Cornelius A. Parker 


The challenge of the world to the founders of the Univer- 
salist Church was to restate the fundamentals of Christ’s life 
and teachings, obscured by centuries of theological speculation 
and resultant creeds having naught to do with religion, except- 
ing as they so misrepresented God and Christ as to conceal true 
Christianity from the eyes of mankind. Murray, Ballou and 
other fathers of the church accepted the challenge, and their 
work stands, and will stand. Our church denied the idea of a 
racial or partialist God, and showed Him again to the world, all 
wise, all loving, all powerful, God of the whole universe, and 
Father of every living soul. 

This was needful work of that day. Creeds are valuable. 
The ideal of an honest, competent, universal God is a necessity 
to progressive religious faith. Believing in a partialist God, man 
may justify brotherhood as applying only to family, sect, race, 
neighborhood or nation. Professing faith in God, the Universal 
Father, we must follow its logic to the practise of universal broth- 
erhood, else are we guilty of that moral or intellectual hypocrisy 
which constitutes spiritual stagnation and death. 

Therefore, to-day’s challenge is to transform our verbal 
formula into a living force. When we, as members of the Uni- 
versalist Church, take our belief seriously and show in our own 
lives the spirit of brotherhood as sons of the great Father of all, 
then will that faith become an irresistible force drawing to its 
support the thinkers and idealists of the world, and awakening 
in mankind the realization of the Universal Fatherhood and 
Universal Brotherhood. When we demonstrate that Christianity 
(meaning by that, Christian idealism, Christian philosophy) 
actually works, then will the world be brought to a belief in, and 
practise of, that philosophy. This is the challenge of to-day to 
all churches, but more particularly to ours which first restated 
for the modern world the universality of God and reinterpreted 
the meaning of the life of the Man of Nazareth. 

What obstacles are in our way? Do we believe in that 
wonderful statement of faith? Of course we do intellectually. 
Why, then, not practise it? First, we still cherish hatred and 
selfishness. Usually, we hate the man we do not know. The 
capitalist hates the labor man who interferes with his business; 
the laborer hates the capitalist who lives in ease. Nordics hate 


Latins; Christians, Jews; Protestants, Catholics; until they come 
to know each other individually, then they realize that the uni- 
versal brotherhood is a fact as well as a theory, that common 
needs of life, common aspirations and hopes, stamp them all as 
brothers, children of the universal Father, and all of whom we 
may learn to love. 

The next obstacle is selfishness, and the desire for material 
wealth and luxury—things right in themselves, but wrong if 
thereby we make life harder for our brother man. 

But perhaps the hardest obstacle to overcome is fear, 
the fear of poverty, unless we do exercise the selfish spirit and 
build up large reserves against the proverbial rainy day. In 
politics, fear that if we pursue the right course we will alienate 
votes. Yet we have the promise that if we seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness all needful things shall be added 
unto us. 

Finally, shall we apply the idea of universal brotherhood 
to problems of citizenship. To many, our flag is a symbol of 
material prosperity, a kind of meal ticket; our Constitution 
and laws to be used and altered at need to afford special privilege 
at home; our policies to be shaped along narrow nationalistic 
lines to build up economic walls within which we may prosper 
and keep our prosperity from overflowing into other countries, 
lest it lower our wage scale or cut down our dividends. 

We carry on our national shoulder the chip of suspicion. 
We say we bear no ill will, but that force rules the world, and we 
must keep our force adequate, and we lecture other nations on 
their national sins, forgetting that at times our flag has been 
trailed in the dust, for commercial and military advantage, and 
failing to realize that other nations are looking upon us with the 
same suspicion, and that it is suspicion and fear which lead to 
hatred and brute force and war. 

The challenge, then, is to continue our affirmation of faith, 
to revitalize it, and apply it to build up in our lives a spirit of 
love which shall cast out hatred, greed and fear, and to apply that 
love as a solution to all problems of national and international 
life as well as those of the individual. It is a splendid adventure. 
Have we the faith to make the attempt? 


* * 


THE RELIGION OF A LAYMAN 
Haynie Summers 


To me religion is the fruit of man’s conception of his rela- 
tions with fellow-humans and the great over-soul of the uni- 
verse. Therefore, every man has some kind of religion. Whether 
it is good or bad depends on his conception of this relationship. 

Truth and service are the watchwords of my religion. How 
am I to know my relation with fellow humans except as it is 
revealed by the truth? Living up to the highest conception I 
may have of human relationship, I can, in the spirit of unself- 
ishness, gentleness and sympathetic understanding make my re- 
ligion count in terms of human service. 

My religion does not see God as some arbitrary creature 
subject to the whims and fancies of the most whimsical, but an 
infinite force guided by unerring laws established for the growth 
and progress of the universe. It helps me see the divinity in 
every man. The more I think of it the surer I am that man does 
not suffer for his wrongdoing until there is awakened within 
him that finer sense that makes him feel the woes and happiness, 
the joy and sorrow, of his fellow creatures. With that thought 
in mind I do what I can to awaken in the hearts and minds of 
those with whom I come in contact that spirit of sympathy, un- 
selfishness, gentleness and joyousness that will make them have a 
sincere fellow feeling. Of what greater service can I be to human- 
ity? Of what greater service can my religion be than to do what 
I can to instil in the minds of those whom I may influence such a 
spirit? 

Among the many good sayings ascribed to the founder of 
Christianity are two, “‘Seek ye the truth and the truth shall 
make you free,’’ and, “Therefore, whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them,” that I hold as 
a basis for my religion. 
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Understanding Our World 


The Problem in Central America 


A TORRENT OF DENUNCIATION 


A torrent of denunciation flows through the press of the 
world, loosed by our actions in Nicaragua. Another torrent of 
criticism surges through our Congress. In the brief span of five 
weeks the movements of our State Department in the Nicaraguan 
affair have seriously impaired the fruits of the past twenty years 
of effort toward better understanding with our southern neigh- 
bors. Comment bitter, sarcastic and distrustful fills the press 
of Brazil, Argentine, Chile, Peru, Salvador, Uraguay, Costa Rica, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador. A deplorable bag of fears about the safety 
and future integrity of South and Central American sovereignties 
has been dumped open again upon the South American continent. 

While this reaction stirs, in Europe our nation is being pil- 
loried from the Baltic to the Straits of Gibraltar, from London to 
Angora. The painfully developed prestige, the tradition of 
American disinterestedness toward and support of small nations 
in their rights to sovereign independence, has received a blow 


from which it will require years to recover.—Boston Globe. 
* * 


THE PRESIDENT FOR PEACE 


The point for our Government and the public to stick to is 
that hostilities must be only the last resort, and that every effort 
ought to be made to arrive at a peaceful agreement with Mexico, 
That the President instinctively hopes for this, and is working 
for it, is easily credible. He is the last man to imagine cherishing 
the thought of riding through slaughter to a throne. In such a 
controversy as has been precipitated with Mexico, words count 
for much, but the attitude and temper behind them count for 
more. It is now for the Washington Administration to show 
that, while resolved to be vigilant and firm in maintaining Ameri- 
can rights, it is ready to seek by any available means a reason- 
able accommodation, and to show that it can be forbearing as 
well as just in dealing with a foreign nation that is distracted at 
home and disturbed about what may happen to it from the out- 
side.— New York Times. 

* * 


NICARAGUA AND INTERNATIONAL OPINION 


Presumably the State Department knows what it is about 
in Nicaragua. It, of course, knows precisely how many Ameri- 
eans are there, how great is their measure of peril, how substan- 
tial are the American interests which are endangered. These 
are facts readily obtainable even by agencies less fully equipped 
for the collection of accurate information than is the Department 
of State. 
and Nicaragua, it amounts annually to $7,273,541 purchased 
here and $6,918,018 sold to American buyers—perhaps about 
one-tenth of the trade of a large New York or Chicago depart- 
ment store for a year. 

Acting upon information, apparently sufficient unto itself, 
the State Department, with the aid of the navy, is staging in this 
little country a demonstration which has already attracted un- 
favorable attention from all parts of the world. The largest 
naval force seen in Central American waters since the Wilson 
attack upon Vera Cruz is there, or on the way. American ma- 
rines are again in control at the Nicaragua capital. The Bryan- 
Chamorro treaty of 1916 assuring to the United States the right 
to build and operate a canal through Nicaraguan territory and 
granting a naval base, unquestionably gives to this nation certain 
special rights in Nicaragua, and by implication justifies inter- 
vention for their protection. The Washington Conference of 
1907 further agreed that the participating states should there- 
after refuse to recognize any government founded on force. 
But in Nicaragua the question—which is surely arbitrable—is 
raised as to whether the government now in power is not based 
on force. 

But if criticism is thus far slight in the United States, it is 


As to the volume of trade betwixt the United States- 


very vocal, even clamorous, elsewhere. Particularly in South 
America, where United States diplomacy must always tread 
gingerly if ofense is to be avoided, are the deductions from the 
Nicaraguan incident most damaging to the prestige and the 
material prospects of the United States. 

The Washington correspondent of the London Times de- 
clares: ‘In the opinion of every Central and South American 
diplomat with whon I have talked, all the good done during Mr. 


- Hughes’ four-year incumbency of the Secretaryship of State has 


been lost; fear and distrust of the United States, which he helped 
to diminish, must grow again, and Mexican influence in certain 
Caribbean countries, so far from losing ground, will increase.” 

This conclusion of a veteran observer of opinion seens to 
be corroborated by expressions of the press in South and Central 
America. La Nacion of Buenos Aires says: ‘“We do not recall 
that the right of intervention by force has ever been pronoinced 
to such a disquieting extent as is done to-day by the Government 
of the United States.”’ 

La Nacion of Chile: ‘The intervention of the United States 
in Nicaragua contradicts the principle of self-determination of 
weak states insistently sustained by the United States in the 
past, and especially by President Wilson following the World 
War. . . . Besides diplomatic accords and formal declarations 
in international assemblies, acts are necessary to instil con- 
fidence among the American nations, and the actions of the 
United States in Nicaragua can not aid in the achievement of 
this goal.” 

‘From Nuestro Diario, Guatamala: “Years of patient dip- 
lomatic labor, thousands of speeches, gatherings and congresses 
bent on eradicating from the Latin-American mind the renen- 
brance of the ‘Big Stick’ policy, have come to naught at one 
stroke of the pen.” 

And El Universal, of Mexico, laments: ‘“‘What is being done 
in the name of the American people using the enormous forces 
accumulated by the United States in this epoch of her history, 
is to destroy one of the rare illusions which might have continued 
to live in spite of general failure.” 

These comments. come, of course, from countries always 
inclined to make common cause with any Latin-American gov- 
ernment which is embroiled with the United States. But 
Europe seems to be taking a somewhat similar attitude. The 
London Daily News, for example, says: 

“The Nicaraguan incident is evilly inspired from every 
point of view. It is likely to-fail in its immediate object by en- 
listing the sympathy of Latin America on the side of Mexico, and 
its effect on public opinion in Europe will be deplorable. How 
can America or Coolidge carry any moral weight with the hoary- 
headed sinners of the Old World when she lectures them on their 
bellicose rivalries and aggressions, and their iniquitous interna- 
tional intrigues, and their short way with the weaker brethren, 
when as soon as she is faced with an awkward little problem of 
diplomacy in her own sphere of influence she succumbs also 
without a struggle or prayer for guidance to the temptation of the 
devil?” / 

La Liberte, of Paris, in the course of an article in which the 
paragraph quoted is the most temperate, says: ““We don’t wish 
to mix in the affairs of Central America, but we can not help 
saying that the relations of the United States with Mexico are 
simply scandalous, since the policy of Washington consists of 
making order impossible in that country and then accusing it of 
living in anarchy’.”’ 

The German Tagliche Rundschau of Berlin hangs its ob- 
jection upon Mr. Coolidge’s disarmament speeches thus: “It 
is quite evident what must be thought of these beautiful peace 
speeches—it is unnecessary to ask the Nicaraguans first.” 

Now it would be quite possible for foreign opinion to be 
thus hostile to a policy of the United States which was dictated 
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by stern necessity and carried out with strict justice. That 
may be the case in this instance. The intellectual solidarity of 
the Latin-American countries is such that interference, however 
justifiable, with one almost invariably evokes resentment in 
the others. As to European opinion, conditions entirely distinct 
from the Nicaraguan affair make it at present normally hostile 
to, or at least hypercritical of, any foreign policy adopted by the 
United States. 

But even if erroneous, world opinion is important. It has 
its bearing upon the future prosperity of the United States. 
Whether there exists in Nicaragua an American interest sufficiently 
great to justify the arousing of international enmities, or whether 
that interest is being protected in the way least likely to provoke 
world-wide resentment, are questions which the Administration 
may well put to itself. Might not the submission of the con- 
troversy to the Hague Court of Arbitration, of which the United 
States is a member, be the happiest solution?—Christian Science 


Monitor. 
* * 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW IN NICARAGUA 


In his message to Congress Mr. Coolidge said that the Diaz 
Government, which we have recognized, ‘““may’’ be regarded as 
the constitutionally elected Government of Nicaragua. Mr. 
Coolidge was conscious enough of certain problems not to say 
“must.” It is a difficult as well as a thankless job, playing um- 
. pire in Central American domestic politics. Nothing but trouble 
is invited by interpreting a local constitutional issue one way 
rather than another, and then proceeding as if this interpretation 
represented the will of God. 

Diaz is our man, in Nicaragua. We have recognized him 
several times before, and lent him marines to help him out. The 
constitutional ground on which we have recognized him this 
time, Mr. Coolidge says, is the fact that he was designated Presi- 
dent by the Nicaraguan Congress last November. This was all 
right and may be regarded as perfectly constitutional, Mr. 
Coolidge argues, because the Constitution of Nicaragua gives 
the Congress of that nation the power to name a new Executive 
when both the President and Vice President are “absent” from 
the country. It is at this point that opinions differ. Sacasa, 
the present enemy of Diaz and the man we are fighting with 
marines and battleships and messages to Congress, was Vice 
President and had been elected to that office by an immense 
popular majority. He was indeed “absent’’ from the country 
when Diaz was chosen. But he was “absent’’ from the country 
because Diaz’s friends had driven him out of it. That happens 
to suit us. Sacasa was out of bounds and we promptly recog- 
nized our old friend Diaz. One day after he was inaugurated, 
and before a second sun had set upon his Presidency, Diaz 
telegraphed for American marines—and got them. 

Now the importance of these facts, which are nowhere in dis- 
pute, lies in their direct bearing upon our present attitude toward 
Mexico. It was enough for us that Sacasa was out of the country, 
whoever put him out. It was not enough for Mexico. Mexico 
held that the Nicaraguan Congress had no right to act in the 
“absence’’ of Sacasa when Sacasa was absent at a bayonet’s 
point; and when Sacasa returned (and war broke out again) 
Mexico continued to accord recognition to the Sacasa Govern- 
ment. That is at least as good an interpretation of the law as 
our own interpretation, and in some ways better—Sacasa being 
the popular choice of the people of Nicaragua in a free election. 
But whether or not it is a better interpretation it is at least a 
legitimate interpretation. We chose to read the situation one way. 
Mexico chose to read it another. That is a privilege which we 
can not reasonably deny Mexico unless we regard it as our 
providential mission to make up other people’s minds for them. 

Mexico had every right under international law to recog- 
nize the Sacasa Government. Mexico, having recognized the 
Sacasa Government, had every right under international law 
to sell munitions to the Sacasa Government if Mexico so chose. 
We accuse Mexico only of furtive gun-running to Nicaragua, a 
boat-load here, a boat-load there, naval reserve officers com- 


manding the ship “in at least one instance.’ But Mexico, hav- 
ing recognized the Sacasa Government, was quite as much en- 
titled under international law not to impose an arms embargo 
which hurt Sacasa as we are now not to impose an arms embargo 
which hurts Diaz. Granted the at least equally reasonable 
premise which Mexico has adopted, it is Diaz who is the outlaw 
and the United States which is playing the role of gun-runner to 
a revolutionary government which disturbs the peace. We are 
indeed provincial if we do not recognize that the Latin-American 
press had raised that point against us. ¢ 

We have brusquely warned the Government of Mexico 
against doing certain things which under international law it 
has every right to do. We have committed ourselves to the 
support of a straw man who plainly can not stand without us. 
We have gone a long way into a serious and complex business 
which it is easier to get into than get out of. — New York World. 


* * 


TOO EASILY SCARED 


No one need question the sincerity of Secretary Kellogg in 
confessing that the Washington Administration is frightened by 
Bolshevist activities and threats in Mexico and Central America. 
No doubt he is able to quote chapter and verse from resolutions of 
the Third International declaring a ferocious purpose to provoke 
revolution in those regions. But this is only one of their glit- 
tering though futile plans of campaign. They have announced 
and undertaken to carry out similar grandiose projects in India 
and China, in England and Germany, as also in France. With 
what result? Ignominious failure all along the line. We know 
what they tried to do in this country, and what a wretched fiasco 
was the issue of all their plotting and mouthing and pouring out 
of money. They are, in fact, everywhere to-day, outside of Rus- 
sia, a discredited and hopeless lot. It is this well known fact 
which makes it seem not a little humiliating that the Government 
of the United States with all its strength, with all the evidence 
it has of a convinced anti-Bolshevist sentiment among all but a 
handful of the 110,000,000 of its citizens, should attempt to 
justify what it has done in Nicaragua, and its suspicious attitude 
toward Mexico, by admitting that it stands in dread of the hand 
of Soviet Russia reaching across the ocean and striving to clutch 
Mexico and the Central American republics. 

It is not necessary to charge that all this is an afterthought 
or an excuse. But it does show a singular lack of perspective. 
We may have just grounds in our controversy with Mexico over 
the rights of American citizens in that republic. We may have 
been doing only our duty in seeking to protect Americans resi- 
dent in Nicaragua. But it does not seem worthy of the traditions 
of the Department of State to allege that our real actuating mo- 
tive has been an ignoble fear of Russian revolutionists whose 
long record of blundering and disaster shows that they are not 
really to be feared. They certainly are not to be feared by the 
United States. 

Going bac’x to the essentials of the Nicaraguan co nplica- 
tion and the Mexican difficulty, no reason has yet appeared why 
hope of a just settlement through conciliation or, if necessary, 
arbitration should be abandoned. The note of the Mexican 
Foreign Minister pointed out how “‘inexplicable” it would be if 
the United States, with its long championing of peaceful settle- 
ments, should now refuse to listen to any arguments but those of 
force. Especially has it been the boast of our Government in 
these recent years that it was not necessary to belong to the 
League of Nations in order to be an ardent lover of peace and 
ready to compose international quarrels without resort to war. 

Surely the way of reason is not closed to our Government. 
The Administration has had no lack of evidence that the coun- 
try is in no mood for warlike adventures. Doubtless the Govern- 
ment will receive due support in maintaining what it honestly 
believes to be the correct American position, but if it desires 
anything like enthusiastic acclaim it will work as hard as it can 
to be able to report to Congress that it has found a way to settle 
the disputes, both in Nicaragua and in Mexico, and to assure 
to the United States peace with honor. — New York Times. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Arrested for Atheism 

Ernest V. Sterry, editor of the newly established Christian 
Inquirer, was arrested in Toronto, Canada, on Jan. 11, on the 
charge of uttering “blasphemous, indecent and profane libel of 
and concerning the Holy Scriptures and the Christian religion.”’ 
He is to be represented by E. Lionel Cross, negro lawyer, editor 
of the Atlantic Advocate and solicitor for the Rationalist Society 
of Canada, which has volunteered to back Sterry ‘‘to the limit.” 

The offending expression of opinion appears in Volume No. 1 
of the Christian Inquirer, which is described as “a publication 
directed to furthering the Modernist movement.” The excerpts 
cited in the charge against Sperry are: 

“Read your Bible if you have not done it before, and you 
will find in it hundreds of passages relative to the Divine Being 
which any moral and honest man would be ashamed to have 
appended to his character.”’ 

“The God of the Bible is depicted as one who walked in the 
Garden of Eden, talked with a woman, cursed a snake, sewed 
skins together for clothes, preferred the savory smell of roast 
cutlets to the odors of boiled cabbage, who sat in a burning bush 
or popped out from behind the rocks. 

“This irate old party, who thunders imprecations from the 
mountain or mutters and grouches in the tabernacle, and whom 
Moses finds so hard to tame, who in His paroxysms of rage has 
massacred hundreds of thousands of His own chosen people, and 
would often have slaughtered the whole lot if cunning old Moses 
hadn’t kept reminding Him of ‘What will the Egyptians say 
about it?’ this touchy Jehovah, whom the deluded superstition- 
ists claim to be the creator of the whole universe, makes one feel 
utter contempt for the preachers and unfeigned pity for the 
mental state of those who can retain a serious countenance as 
they peruse the stories of His peculiar whims, freaks and fancies 
and His frenzied megalomaniac boastings of the high displeasure 
of the Almighty God.”’ 

Crown Attorney Eric Armour has explained to the press 
that whereas it is permissible to attack the Christian religion in 
“decent and reasonable language,”’ publications which ‘‘asperse 
the Scriptures in a language calculated and intended to shock the 
feelings and outrage the belief of mankind are held to be liable 
to prosecution under the act.” 


Acquitted of Buchmanism 


The Princeton Philadelphian Society, the campus Christian 
organization, was acquitted of charges of practising “Buchman- 
ism” in the report of the committee appointed by President 
Hibben to investigate. 

“Buchmanism”’ is a religious cult started by Frank Buchman 
of New York, advocating a personal evangelism which was 
branded as objectionable by President Hibben several years ago, 
when he banned Buchman from the Princeton campus. 


The Successful United Church of Canada 


The moderator of the United Church of Canada, Dr. James 
Endicott, has recently departed on a trip to the mission fields of 
the United Church in the Orient. ‘Before leaving,” reports the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, ‘he made public his enthusiastic con- 
viction that the new union is working even better than its friends 
had dared to hope. After a year and a half of testing, the per- 
manency of the union is assured not only by the high idealism for 
which it stands but even more by the very successful and har- 
monious way in which it is moving. 

Dr. Endicott mentions four points in particular: First is the 
manner in which the placing of ministers has been handled. In- 
stead of being faced with an excess number of pastors, owing to 
the uniting of so many churches, already the situation has been 
solved and there is actual danger of a shortage rather than an 
overabundance of ministers. Second, the marked impetus which 
has been given to the raising of money and the new spirit in which 


the financial requirements are being met, so that the old debts are: 
being wiped out and a surplus for the general work is in promise.. 
Third, the union made necessary the recasting of the denomina-- 
tional machinery, merging that of all three of the churches into: 
one—one of the most delicate and difficult of problems; but the 
readjustments have been worked out in a ‘manner worthy of a 
great church.’ Fourth is the remarkable spirit of unity and kin-- 
ship with which the business of the new denomination is being 
conducted. Made up, as it is, from the membership of three 
denominations with widely different traditions, form of organiza- 
tion, and theological viewpoints, it is little less than amazing that: 
so large a spirit of unity and agreement could have been so quickly 
attained. 


Temple University 

The Russell H. Conwell Froundation of Temple University 
has officially designated Feb. 13 as the Sunday on which appeals 
are to be made for contributions to the proposed Conwell Me- 
morial to be erected in Philadelphia as a lasting monument to. 
this religious and educational leader. 

This memorial will take the form of a great “Temple of 
Learning,” or sky-scraper university, twenty-three stories high, 
planned especially to accommodate thousands of young men 
and women of slender means who, but for such an institution as 
Temple University, would be obliged to forego advanced educa- 
tion. 


Although Dr. Russell H. Conwell was known from coast to ° 


coast through his famous lecture, “‘Acres of Diamonds,’ which 
has been of incalculable inspirational value to hundreds of 
thousands, his greatest legacy to humanity is Temple University, 
pioneer in the field of “‘democratic higher education.” 

Founded on the principle that the highest quality of uni- 
versity training could be given at a low cost to the student, this 
institution has grown from a class of seven and a faculty of one to 
a present enrollment of 10,000 students and a teaching force of 
half a thousand. More than 100,000 young men and women 
have been fitted by Temple for active community leadership. 

It is to perpetuate the great educational work of Dr. Conwell, 
as well as to memorialize him in imperishable stone and steel that 
the building and endowment of the great ‘‘Temple of Learning”’ 
is planned. The movement has the indorsement and support of 
leaders in the religious, business, professional and public life of 
the nation. 


Near East College Association 


The Near East College Association was incorporated Jan. 9 
by the six American Colleges in the Near East—Robert College, 
Constantinople Woman’s College, the American University of 
Beirut, International College of Smyrna, Sofia American Schools, 
and Athens College, Greecee—which have been affiliated informal- 
ly for the purpose of economy and efficient management and for 
raising the $15,000,000 endowment fund needed to put them on a 
permanent financial basis. 

The purpose of the Near East College Association is to 
give to internationally minded people ‘‘who believe in this move- 
ment of practical idealism, an opportunity to enlist in a move- 
ment that offers a practical program for producing leadership, 
creating understanding and inspiring “co-operation among the 
peoples of the Near East.’ 


The Norris Trial 


The murder trial of the Rev. J. Frank Norris, fundamentalist 
preacher of Forth Worth, Texas, is now in process. Norris shot 
and killed D. E. Chipps, rich lumberman, who had called on him 
in his study at the First Baptist Curch last July to protest 
against his attack on the administration of Mayor H. C. 
Meacham. The defendant has claimed that he was threatened 
by Chipps prior to the latter’s visit. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 

by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Gifts of Fortune 
By H. M. Tomlinson. Harper and 

Brothers. $4.00. 

As one who has admired H. M. Tom- 
linson for the past six years, I doubt if 
“Gifts of Fortune” ranks with his best 
work. It does not thrill me as did ‘‘Old 
Junk,” “The Sea and the Jungle,” and 
“Tondon River.’”’ The reason, I think, 
is that “Gifts of Fortune” marks no ad- 
vance, and H. M. Tomlinson is one author 
whose admirers always expect him to sur- 
pass himself. Yet “Gifts of Fortune” is 
a good book, a book certain to fill the dis- 
criminating reader with joy. If one were 
to read it without having read any of 
Tomlinson’s previous books, one would, 
I am sure, feel as I did when I came across 
“Old Junk,’’ would feel that here is beau- 
tiful and exciting prose, unusual prose, 
significant prose. 


H. M. Tomlinson has three gifts: an ' 


extraordinary power of vivid description; 
a well stored, philosophical mind; a deli- 
eate and lovely style. His books tell 
what he sees when he goes abroad and 
when he stays at home. The major essay 
in ‘‘Gifts of Fortune” describes his philos- 
ophy of travel. Many people, he says in 
effect, see nothing when they travel in 
far countries that they might not see in 
their native land. Guide books do not 
help them, nor can guide books help any 
one. Only the responsive mind discovers 
the half-hidden beauty of the world. It 
is only with difficulty that one leaves the 
familiar paths of the hurried tourists, 
shakes off their concern with white su- 
periority and the needs of an industrial 
civilization, and begins to see the world. 
The remainder of the book is a collection 
of essays demonstrating the success of the 
methods recommended in “‘Hints for Those 
About to Travel.” There are dramatic 
anecdotes, quiet little sketches, prolonged 
meditations. In all the essays one finds 
the same skill in portrayal. ‘Next morn- 
ing the surrounding forest seemed to have 
gone,” he writes in ‘Out of Touch,” a 
picturesque narrative of the Amazon, 
“We had nothing but the opaque silence 
about us. The vapors of the miasmic 
solitude shrouded the high palisades of 
trees and leaves. Somewhere the sun 
had just risen, and the mist was luminous. 
Imperceptibly the white steam rose, till 
the bottom of the forest across the water 
was plain. The jungle looked as though 
it were sheared off a few feet above the 
bank in a straight line. But the curtain 
rose quickly as I watched. To starboard 
again was the towering and ominous 
barrier of still leaves and fronds, the place 
where no man had ever landed. The sun 
looked at us. Languor fell over the ship. 
The parrots and the monkeys cried aloud 
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Conducted by Granville Hicks 


for a minute or two, and then the day be- 
came silent. It was no place for a ship.” 

And through all the essays one discovers 
the reflective mind even in the short 
dramatic sketches. The sea always in- 
terests Tomlinson, though he never ro- 
manticizes about it. ‘‘As to the sea, it 
has no human attributes whatever, though 
it will absorb anything the poet will give it. 
It is as alien as the stars, which are bright 
over lovers, but were just as friendly to 
Scott’s little party when the blizzard 
stopped . . . Man, fronting the sea, the 
sea which is, inexplicably, both hostile 
and friendly to him because it knows 
nothing of his existence and his noble aims, 
is saddened, and is driven to meet its im- 
personal indifference with fine phrases, 
that his sense of worth and his dignity may 
be rehabilitated. He knows it is absurd 
to pretend to any love for the sea.”’ And 
later on, speaking of the romanticists who 
write of the sea as the test of men’s souls, 
he says: “I can see nothing in its favor. 
There is a need in literature, as in politics, 
to clear the mind of cant. Men intrinsic- 
ally may be of less importance than good 
ships and the august spectacle of the sea; 
but they ought not to be so to us.” 

Of the literature of the sea he also writes, 
praising Conrad, especially ““The Nigger of 
the Narcissus,’ but reserving his highest 
praise for Herman Melville’s “Moby 
Dick.” “That book is one of the best 
things America has done since the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It justifies her 
revolution. I would assist another body of 
Pilgrim Fathers to any place on earth if 
on their adventure depended the vitality 
of the seed of such a book as that.”’ As 
readers of Mr. Tomlinson’s reviews in the 
London Nation will agree, such enthusiasm 
is unusual. 

There is so little unity in the book and so 
much good reading that a reviewer finds 
it difficult to suggest the qualities of 
Tomlinson’s work. The only thing to do 
is to try “Gifts of Fortune” for yourself. 
If you like the quieter, more reflective 
books of travel, if you care for colorful, 
unconventional essays, if you enjoy a 
precise and beautiful style, read not only 
“Gifts of Fortune” but also everything else 
H. M. Tomlinson has written. 

* * 
The Second Book of Negro Spirituals 
Edited by James Weldon Johnson; musical 
arrangements by J. Rosamund Johnson. 

The Viking Press. $3.50. 

This collection has given me exactly the 
same thrill that “The Book of American 
Negro Spirituals” gave me, except that I 
am filled with a new amazement at the 
apparently boundless resources of this 
folk music. In the second book we find 
some old favorites not included in the first: 
the lovely and pathetic “Sometimes I 
Feel Like a Motherless Child,” ‘‘Martha 


and Mary,” the tensely moving cruci- 
fixion song, ‘“Were You There?” the exult- 
ing “Walk in Jerusalem Just Like John,’ 
and the weird “‘ ‘Zekiel Saw the Wheel.” 
And we find scores of songs not at all 
familiar but just as appealing once one 
knows them. Moreover, Johnson tells us, 
there are hundreds of spirituals that have 
not been collected. What a treasure trove 
negro folk music has proved! 

Of this book I can say little except 
that it is just as good as the first collec- 
tion. Last year there was a faddish in- 
terest in negro art, but now that fad is on 
the decline, and yet Paul Robeson has 
been filling New York concert halls. Those 
of us who last year discovered negro 
spirituals for the first time are duly grate= 
ful to the fad, if it was a fad, that brought 
them to our attention, but we have no in- 
tention of surrendering our new-found 
pleasure. 

Dr. Johnson’s preface is little more than 
a series of footnotes to the longer essay 
contained in the first volume, but he makes 
some very interesting comments. He calls 
attention to and partially explains the 
variety in mood which the spirituals re- 
veal. He comments on the “new negro” 
and his zeal for artistic achievement, at- 
tributing his pride and courage to the 
recognition accorded negro music. And 
he urges serious white composers to em- 
ploy the great negro themes as widely as 
the white writers of jazz have utilized negro 
melodies. It is an interesting and valuable 
essay. 

But the main thing, of course, is the 
songs. Friends tell me that J. Rosamund 
Johnson’s arrangements are, if anything, 
better for the pianist than those in the 
first collection. Certainly the spirituals 
are in no wise inferior to those in Book I. 
Every lover of music ought to have both 
volumes. If you’re handicapped, as I 
am, and can’t play the piano, you can 
always get your friends to play for you. 
Most of them will be grateful for the 
privilege. 

* * 
The Oldest Christian People 
By G. M. Lamsa and W. C. Emhardt. 

The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Mr. Lamsa is a native of Assyria, a 
graduate of an Episcopal theological 
school in Virginia, and the field repre- 
sentative of the American branch of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Assyrian mis- 
sion. Mr. Emhardt is secretary for Europe 
and the Near Hast of the National Coun- 
cil of the Episcopal Church. Together 
they have written an account of the 
Assyrian church, an account which pays 
rather more attention to legends than it 
does to the sober facts of history. Mr. 
Lamsa gives a very interesting account 
of Assyrian church customs and a popular, 

(Continued on page 125) 
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- Our Young People and Others 


YOUNG PEOPLE AS LEADERS 


Mr. Carl Harold Olson, National Presi- 
dent of the Y. P. C. U., recently received 
the following letter from Jack C. Koeser, 
describing church work undertaken by the 
Senior Y. P. C. U. at the Tuttle Uni- 
versalist Church, Minneapolis, Minn.: 


To start with, Tuttle Senior Union is 
not a new Union. Most of its members 
have grown up with the church, and they 
have been banded together for a number of 
years. They have done most of the vari- 
ous forms of Union activity, and they had 
held regular devotional meetings up to 
June, 1926. We then ceased activities 
for the summer months, as we have al- 
ways done. This fall, when the members 
assembled for the annual meeting, there 
were strong objections raised to continuing 
with a devotional meeting on Sunday. 

We were up against this sort of problem: 
Our church had been without a minister 
since the first of March. We all had felt 
that it was our duty to attend church, but, 
between working in the church and also 
in the Y. P. C. U., we found that we had 
to slight.one or the other for want of more 
time. A group of us then met and after 
talking it over we decided to throw our 
support into the church, and take a still 
larger part in its activities than we had 
been doing. 

So, at the fall parish meeting, one of our 
members was elected to the board of 
trustees, which made two of us on the 
board, as I had been on the board for two 
years. Then, at the next trustees’ meeting, 
Mr. Cornell, our newly elected member, 
was elected by the board to act as moderator 
for the church, as our present moderator 
was resigning, and was leaving for the 
West. Since that time, the operation of 
the church has been more or less in the 


hands of the young people, but it has been 
our aim to work with the older members, 
and they have worked with us in a most 
pleasing manner. 

We are now approaching our annual 
parish meeting, at which time our budget 
will be raised for the coming year, and 
new members of our board elected. Inas- 
much as the church has been successfully 
run for the past three months, and judging 
from the talks I have had with the older 
members of the parish, I do not believe 
that there will be any changes made at 
this meeting. We are trying to locate a 
minister at the present time, and, of 
course, when we have a regular pastor, 
things will go much better than they are at 
present, as the pastor is really the natural 
leader in the church. However, unless 
there is some sudden and unexpected 
change, there is no danger of our church 
closing, even though we should not be able 
to secure a pastor for some months to come. 

This is the story. I have tried to tell it 
as it was. I am not trying to suggest it 
asa plan that might be successfully adopted 
by other Unions in lieu of devotional meet- 
ings, neither do I believe that the devo- 
tional meeting has outlived its usefulness. 
I further believe that when the younger 
members of our Sunday school are organ- 
ized into a Junior Union, as they are to be 
shortly, they should, and will, follow out 
the regular Union schedule. What we 
have found is that our Union was a useful 
organization for the purpose that we had 
in mind. There is no doubt that our 
Union training was helpful, and that with- 
out it we would not have attempted what 
we did. There really is no direct answer to 
the question ‘‘How did you do it?” except 
that we had good leadership, and that is, 
really, the answer to most of the problems 
that vex us in the church. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN MEET 

It is the custom of our Massachusetts 
women to hold Public Meetings often dur- 
ing a season, and a program of intense 
interest at the all day meeting at Malden, 
Jan. 14, gave to approximately 150 mem- 
bers and guests a whole head and heartful 
of knowledge and inspiration. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk gave Bible readings 
and offered prayer, Mrs. Clarence J. Cow- 
ing welcomed the guests, and Mrs. Hen- 
drik Vossema responded to the greetings. 

Once again this season the Massachu- 
setts women were privileged to hear from 
a national officer. Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, 
vice-president of the W. N. M.A, in a fine 
address urged our women to put more PEP 
into their work for 1927. Analyzing this, 
she said our work could not fail to grow 


and be a real success if for the “P’’ we 
would look upon it as representing prep- 
aration, ‘“E’’ might stand for the energy 
we must put into our work in the South, 
in Japan, and at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place. And the “P”’ must stand for Prayer. 

There is a real problem confronting us 
in connection witd our rural churches here 
in New England, and Rev. Kenneth C. 
MacArthur, of the Rural Department of 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
gave an interesting and enlightening 
talk on this situation. He believed much 
of the hope of the coming back of 
the rural church lies in the federation 
of the churches, so that a very small com- 
munity would not maintain four or five 
small churches, making salaries to minis- 
ters woefully inadequate and congrega- 
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tions so small that they are most dis- 
couraging. 

An acquaintance period and a delicious 
luncheon followed, completing the pro- 
gram for the morning session. 

From the very rear of the church came 
the Moslem Call to Prayer by Mrs. Jean- 
ette W. Emrich—-rather solemn and weird 
—opening the afternoon session. 

Master Thomas Howell, boy soloist of 
Trinity choir, Boston, sang ‘Open the 
Gates of the Temple,” lifting us beyond the 
commonplace in life. 

An impersonation—‘‘A Mohammedan 
Speaks,” by Rev. John Brush of Norwood, 
and the reply, “The Fruits of Christianity,’ 
by Rev. H. H. Hoyt of Waltham, prefaced 
the fine address on ‘‘World Peace and 
Church Women” by Mrs. Emrich of New 
York, representing the Commission on 
International Justice and Good Will of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 

Mrs. Emrich said she wished she might. 
have about five days to cover the subject. 
of World Peace and Church Women, and 
that she could do it only in a very in- 
adequate way in an afternoon address. 
“We use the words world peace in a very 
light and easy way; we say we are work- 
ing for world peace, world peace is coming 
and we must study world peace, perhaps 
not realizing the tremendous labor of years 
that really lies ahead of us before in any 
way we can bring to pass this thing that 
means so much to us. It is not as if we 
were half way through the subject of world 
peace or could see the way in sight. We 
are just beginning to face this whole sub- 
ject. We realize that internationalism is 
an indispensable part of our thinking 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Emrich urged most emphatically 
that we think in terms of to-day. Were 
we not, the majority of us at least, think- 
ing of our missionary work in the terms of 
fifty years or more ago? If only fifty or 
one hundred years ago women might have 
started to think about world peace, where 
might we not have been to-day? Mrs. 
Emrich cited many instances where the 
home and foreign missionary groups are 
entirely independent organizations. Be- 
cause only one-third of our women can be 
enlisted in what has been called mis- 
sionary work, there must be more all-in- 
clusive organization to meet the problem 
of international relations, industrial re- 
lations, missionary relations, in a federa- 
tion of church women, setting themselves 
to the problems of a changing world. In 
summing up the situation, Mrs. Emrich 
says what is needed most is information 
acquired by deep, thorough, hard study of 
the world situation. We must not choose 
the easiest study book in our Mission 
Circles, but rather the hardest, so that 
we may know the ever changing condi- 
tions in the Orient. She prophesies that 
within five years there will be a National 
Federation of Church Women in the: 
United States. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Jan. 23-29. 
Miss Slaughter: 


Headquarters. 


Jan. 23-Jan. 29. Illinois. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Jan. 23-29. Springfield, Mass. (St. 


Paul’s); South Sudbury, Mass. Head- 
quarters. 
* * 


MISS DRULEY’S NEW POSITION 
As wise folks have prophesied, the call 
for parish assistants and directors of re- 
ligious education is rapidly increasing. 
When Rey. W. H. Skeels took pastoral 
charge of an important group of churches 
in Central New York it was with the un- 
derstanding that he should have an asso- 
ciate who would give special attention to 
educational service. Now Rev. Harriet 
E. Druley has resigned at Henderson and 


taken up work with Mr. Skeels at Middle- — 
ville, Newport and Herkimer. Already the 


church schools are manifesting new life 

and joy under her enthusiastic leadership. 
* * 

THE EXCHANGE LETTER IN ILLI- 
NOIS 


When she was State Secretary in II- 
linois, Rev. Helen Line did a good piece 
of work with her monthly “Exchange 
Letter.” The plan was to collect from 
various workers news items regarding 
successful methods and then to repeat 
them in a multigraphed message sent to 
all schools in her territory. 

Now her successor, Miss Eva Flanigan, 
is carrying out the same idea. From the 
latest “‘Exchange Letter’? we quote the 
following items: 

At Galesburg, Rev. Lambert Case and 
Miss Dorothy Tilden have worked out an 
interesting plan for their opening services, 
having on one Sunday of the month a 
lesson on missionary education, on the 
next one on church history, then one 
with a story and then one in regard to a 
great hymn. 

At Joliet the method used in the Pri- 
mary Department is quite an innovation. 
One story a month, rewritten by Miss 
Funk, Primary superintendent, is told the 
first Sunday and the children make a 
booklet, putting a copy inside and an 
appropriate picture on the cover. On 


the next Sunday construction work to fit | 


the story is given, on the third the sand 
table is used and on the last the story is 
dramatized. 

At Urbana a beautiful consecration 
service is used in closing. 

At another school a pantomime was 
given, portraying the Bethlehem story, 
with the children bringing gifts to the 
Christ Child, while carols were sung in 
the distance. Later the gifts were dis- 
tributed to less fortunate children. 


THINGS THAT OTHER PEOPLE DO 


The man who does his best to make 
The world a better place, 
Whose heart is pure, who dares to look 
His neighbor in the face, 
Is not the one who takes delight 
In holding up to view 
And scoffing at the foolish things 
That other people do. 


The man who gains the noble height 
Where fame and honor wait, 

Wins no delight from petty spite, 
He gives no heed to hate. 

For he has little chance to reach 
This distant summit who 

Gives up his time to smudging things 
That other people do. 


I like the honest man who tries 
To keep away from sin, 
I like the man who seeks to rise, 
But does no wrong to win— 
The world is brighter for the day 
Spent in his presence who 
Can keep from finding fault with things 
That other people do. 
S.E. Kiser. 
OBJECTIVES OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY OFFERINGS 


We are trying in our church schools to 
train a generation of missionary-minded 
Universalists accustomed to give regular- 
ly and gladly to the needs of others. One 
step in this process is the American Mis- 
sionary Offering, taken on or near Lin- 
coln’s birthday. 

We call it American, because its field is 
our country. We call it missionary be- 
cause it helps spread the teaching of Jesus. 
It serves its highest purpose when it is a 
free-will offering of each and every pupil 
in our schools, inspired by an intelligent 
understanding of the needs that make such 
an offering desirable. We ask for no defi- 
nite amount from either schools or in- 
dividuals. We only urge that every one 
share in the gift and the blessing. 

The first step is to make our pupils 
familiar with the fields to which they are 
to give: 

1. The Suffolk Normal Training School. 
A school for negro youth at Suffolk, Va., 
controlled by the General Convention. 
It gives nine grades of a public school 
education to about two hundred boys and 
girls. Search Lights for Jan. 1 and Jan. 8 
had articles that give interesting informa- 
tion. One thousand dollars is pledged by 
the General Sunday School Association 
for this school. 

2. The work among the mountain chil- 
dren of Sunburst, N. C. This work in- 
cludes Sunday school, vacation school in 
the summer, many social activities, and 
the neighborly ministrations of Rev. Han- 
nah J. Powell and Miss Ruth Downing. 


- 


The W. N. M. A. directs this work, to 
which our Association contributes $250. 

3. The General Convention is spreading 
our Universalist faith by giving aid to 
churches in certain strategic points. To 
this, the parent organization, we con- 
tribute the balance of Our offering in excess 
of the sums stated above. 

A leaflet describing the purpose of this 
offering and including a dialogue for four 
speakers, has been sent to all ministers 
and superintendents, and will be mailed 
to others on application. 

* * 


WANTED—A WORKER 

A Macedonian call comes from the pas- 
tor of one of our prominent churches, a 
man with whom any one might well be 
proud and glad to be associated. He de- 
sires the services of a young woman who 
will do some secretarial work and will 
lead in religious education. It should be 
added that the superintendent of the Sun- 
day school is an unusually able and de- 
voted man. Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to the General Sunday School 


Association. 
* * 


A CONTACT COMMITTEE 


Lynn, Mass., has a brand new idea that 
is worthy of study and general adoption. 
There is a ‘‘econtact committee’’ composed 
of one member of the board of parish 
mnaagers, one member of the board of 
church deacons and one member of the 
church school. In many places the church 
school is almost an isolated organization, 
the leaders in parochial life having little 
knowledge about it and little interest in it. 
Such a condition will not prevail in Lynn. 
The new committee, composed of some of 
the most influential people of the parish, 
announces that it is preparing for real and 
vital service. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Mrs. Carrie French, a student at Ferry 
Beach last summer, is now in charge of 
young people’s work in our church in 
Orange, Mass. Mrs. Bangs continues as 
the very efficient superintendent of our 
church school. 


At Watertown, New York, our Week 
Day School of Religious Education meets 
every Wednesday at three o'clock. It 
has thirty-two students under the able 
leadership of Mrs. L. B. Stevenson. Those 
assisting her are Mrs. Carleton P. Greene 
and Miss Elizabeth Woolworth. If you 
wish to know how the school is supported 
and managed, write to Rev. H. W. Reed, 
D. D., pastor of the church. 


The Peabody, Mass., Sunday school 
contributed a dozen excellent pillow cases 
as a New Year gift to the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—On Sunday evening, 
Jan. 9, Mr. T. Howard 
Barnes, who has lived 
in Central America, 
gave an illustrated talk 
on “Our Spanish Neigh- 
bors.’”’ Dr. Hall preach- 
ed a Christmas ser- 
mon that was reported in the Times upon 
the text “He gave gifts unto men.” “A 
strange statement,’ Dr. Hall said, “to 
make concerning One who said of him- 
self, ‘Foxes have holes and birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head.’ What had he 
to give? Where is the university which 
he established? Where is the library that 
he donated, the hospital named after 
him because he gave it? Where are the 
great books he wrote, the works of art 
he produced, the symphonies he com- 
posed? How absurd it seems to say of 
him, ‘He gave gifts unto men.’ What did 
he give? He gave us the inspiration of a 
heroic and loving personality. We admire 
certain great men, and love some. We 
have, for instance, a sense of personal 
affection for Lincoln. But where one man 
loves Lincoln, ten thousand would die for 
Jesus Christ. Men go to the ends of the 
earth at his command, and this twenty 
centuries after his death. There is noth- 
ing like it in history. He gave us the 
only conception of God that is really 
worth worshiping. He gave men a new 
ideal of life. The ordinary standard, then 
and now, is ‘He is the greatest who gets 
the most.’ Jesus taught us by precept 
and life that ‘he is the greatest who serves 
the best.’ That idea is revolutionizing 
society. He gave men a mighty hope of 
something good to come. He brought 
life and immortality to light, so that we 
learn to approach our end ‘like one who 
wraps the drapery of his couch about him 
and lies down to pleasant dreams.’” * * 
Southold.—In spite of an unusual number 
of stormy Sundays the record of attendance 
in both Sunday school and church for 
1926 is the best for several years. The 
year closes with all bills paid and a 
satisfactory balance in all departments of 
the church. The wonderful painting by 
Mrs. Prellwitz has attracted much atten- 
tion, and is commended as one of the most 
beautiful and impressive productions of 
modern art. * * Washington Heights. 
—Christmas services were especially hap- 
py, in that eleven people joined the church 
on profession of faith. Communion fol- 
lowed their reception. It was called a 
real family service. A Young People’s 
Union is in course of formation. The 
“Home News,’ which reached many 
thousands of families on the Heights, 
publishes the pastor’s sermons each Wednes- 


City Letter 


day, giving him a large audience. Re- 
cent sermons which attracted unusual 
comment were: “In Defense of War 
Preparation, and the War Language of 
Christianity.”” “Our Country’s Biggest 
Fool,” against the men who have or- 
ganized the “Junior Atheist League.’’ 
Christmas sermon, “The Judgment of 
Children,” founded on a recent ques- 
tionnaire sent to 1,500 high schools, ask- 
ing who are the three greatest men in 
history, the answer, “Jesus the Jew, Con- 
fucius the Chinaman, Lincoln the Ameri- 
can.’ The Christmas vacation was 
spent by Mr. Harris with a group of boy- 
tourists from his parish, visiting Virginia, 
Washington and Annapolis. * * Mt. Ver- 
non.—The choir, which has been vested, 
gives ‘“‘a certain dignity and distinction 
to the service.’’ The annual fair and din- 
ner were the most successful in the history 
of the church. In the church bulletin 
Dr. Sayles makes a strong plea for in- 
creased attendance at the morning service, 
asking that all his parishioners resolve to 
be present every Sunday. The Tufts 
College Musical Clubs will give a concert 
Friday evening, April 8. Following the 
concert the young people will give a danc- 
ing party in honor of the college students 
in the Social Hall. * * The Metropoli- 
tan Alliance met at the Church of Good 
Tidings, Friday, Jan. 14. Mrs. Vail pre- 
sided and introduced the speaker, Mrs. 
Theodore Martin Hardy, who spoke upon 
“Patriotic Songs for American People.’ 
* * Chapin Home.—Preachers in Janu- 
ary: 9, Rev. Arthur Bruce Moss; 23, 
Rev. A. C. Flandreau. * * Divine Pa- 
ternity House.—The Christmas issue of 
“The Neighbor” was a most readable and 
interesting paper of six pages. A fine 
article upon “Go West, Young Man,’’ 
was written by Mr. Maclean Gilmour, 
Sunday school superintendent. Fifty 
children are being served with hot lunches 
but under conditions that could be bettered 
if a dumb-waiter could be installed. Miss 
Taylor will be glad to give particulars. 
The Boy Scouts now number more than 
eighty members. During the past year 
club members saved nearly $700. Mrs. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
The nomination of Mrs. Anna C. M. 
Tillinghast, of Cambridge, to be com- 
missioner of immigration at Boston was 
sent to the Senate by President Coolidge 
Jan. 13. 


Mrs. S. T. Kirk, who has been confined 
to the Lawrence Memorial Hospital at 
Medford for more than nine weeks as the 
result of a broken leg, hopes to be moved 
soon to her home at Medford Hillside. 


Ramsdell and a little girl were talking, 
“Mary, were you born in America?” ‘‘No.” 
“No? Where were you born?” “In 
New Jersey.”” * * Good Tidings.—At 
the watch night service there was a social 
gathering from 10 to 11.15 with refresh- 
ments, and then an hour of worship. The 
young people conducted the candle-light 
service Jan. 2. The Christmas pageant, 
directed by Miss Bertsch, was enjoyed by a 
large congregation. Mr. Lalone exchanged 
Jan. 9 with Rev. E. B. Fairley, Unitarian, 
of Flushing. * * All Souls.—The Christ- 
mas offering exceeding $200 was given by 
a great congregation. The Boy Scouts 
collected $65 for Christmas baskets and 
the offering to the Near East Relief was 
$50. At the Men’s Club, Jan. 13, the 
transit problem of New York City was 
discussed. The decoration of the church 
for Christmas was this year made a real 
social occasion when forty-five people, 
members of the ‘Cheerful Circle’’” and 
their families, sat down to Christmas 
supper, after which they went to the 
auditorium and beautifully decorated the 
church. A program of entertainment by 
children and members of the Circle helped 
to make the occasion a great social success. 
It is altogether probable that this feature 
will be continued in future years. The 
Player’s Guild is meeting with phenomenal 
success. Dr. Grose is chairman of a com- 
mittee consisting of all the Flatbush minis- 
ters which will promote closer co-opera- 
tion between the churches and Boy Scouts. 
The living Christmas Tree given by Miss 
Florence Hawley in memory of her sister 
Mary and beautifully lighted through the 
Christmas holidays, was said to be the 
handsomest illuminated tree on Ocean 
Avenue. * * Our Father.—At the Men’s 
Club, Jan. 17, Rev. Ira W. Henderson, 
associate minister at Plymouth Church 
when Dr. Hillis was minister, gave an ad- 
dress on Benjamin Franklin. The Wom- 
an’s Alliance raised about $400 at a fairless 
fair, and gave a dinner Jan. 7, with Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank Oliver Hall, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. F. Gunnison and Rev. and Mrs. Peter 
A. MacDonald as guests. The committee 
upon location of a new church has or- 
ganized and is at work. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


She writes that she greatly appreciates 
the kindness of the friends who have helped 
in many ways to make her stay at the 
hospital more pleasant. 

Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., 
of Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Perkins, 
are now at the Hotel Burlington, Thomas 
Circle. 

Rey. Arthur W. MeDavitt, of St. John’s 
Universalist Church, Muncie, Ind., writes 
regularly for the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
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-a weekly sermon, which has become one 
of the firmly established features of that 
publication. 

Mr. Herbert F. Gunnison, president of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, who already has 
presented to St. Lawrence University two 
‘volumes of autographed letters and other 
interesting material relating to Governor 
Silas Wright and Frederic Remington, has 
just presented a third volume dealing 
with Henry Ward Beecher. The book con- 
tains autograph letters, notes for sermons, 
memorial exercises, photographs and other 
material of interest, including a manuscript 
page from ‘‘Palmetto Leaves,”’ by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. In the book is an article on 
Mr. Beecher by the Rev. Almon Gunnison, 
DD) 

Rev. J. M. Herrick of Towanda, Pa., 
has sent to Universalist Headquarters for 
the library there, seven old Universalist 
books, including the Memoirs of Rev. 
Nathaniel Stacy. 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing gave a half 
hour program of Czecho-Slovakian music 


at Ford Hall on Jan. 16, preceding the 


regular Sunday evening meeting. 


Alabama 


Ariton.—The church discovered on the 
occasion of its annual meeting, Jan. 1, 
that it occurred exactly fifty-one years 
from the date of the organization of a 
Universalist church at this place, the 
Mossy Grove Church. On Saturday 
night, Jan. 1, 1876, Rev. B. F. Strain 
assisted the people of the community to 
organize a Universalist church. There 
were less than a dozen charter members. 
The following day, Sunday, Mr. Strain 
delivered the first sermon to the newly- 
organized society. Fifty-one years later 
the State Superintendent read the pre- 
amble and confession of faith which the 
Universalists of the ’70’s had drawn up, a 
‘well-worded, deeply religious, and very 
satisfactory statement. Yet, when it was 
drawn up, those banding themselves into 
a liberal church were called “infidels,’’ 
“atheists,” and similar epithets. The 
church now numbers in the neighborhood 
of sixty members, forty of whom are living 
in or near Ariton. 

Camp Hill.—Rev. George A. Gay, pas- 
tor. Special services were held in this 
church during the first week of the new 
year, with talks on ‘“‘Prayer”’ by the minis- 
ter. This was the first time that such a 
series of services had been undertaken, and 
the attendance, while not large, was en- 
couraging in view of the novelty of the 
plan. At the bazar in December the ladies 
-of the church cleared $200. 

Garland.—Rev. A. G. Strain preaches 
here once each month, and this, the young- 
est of Universalist churches in the state, 
is working hard to pay up a small indebt- 
edness on the building. The members are 
planning to hold a sale on April 2 in an 
endeavor to remove all indebtedness, and 
they are inviting all of our people and 


churches. to send contributions either of 
money or of articles for sale. Checks and 
articles should be sent to Mr. J. M. Smith, 
Garland, Ala. 

Montgomery.—A number of Univer- 
salists are now living in the Capital City, 
and the State Superintendent held a meet- 
ing for them at the Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium Jan. 14. He gave a song- 
recital, followed by a lecture on “Science 
and Religion.” 

Tuscaloosa.—Several students at the 
University of Alabama come from Uni- 
versalist families in various parts of Ala- 
bama, and the State Superintendent is 
making arrangements for a service at 
Tuscaloosa Jan. 30, when he will lecture 
on “Unseen Realities.’ 


Florida 


Tarpon Springs.—Rev. L. J. Richards, 
pastor. On Sunday, Jan. 9, services com- 
memorating the birthday anniversary of 
George Inness, Jr., were held in the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, and his last pic- 
ture, ““The Lord is in His Holy Temple,” 
was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies. 
Among the speakers were Dr. John Smith 
Lowe, General Superintendent, Winfield 
S. Seott, a New York artist, F. W. Wil- 
liamson, a Brooksville editor, and the Rev. 
Louis J. Richards. Since the unveiling the 
church has been open daily for exhibition 
of the eight Inness paintings of which it 
is the shrine. 


Maine 


Augusta.—Rey. A. Francis Walch, pas- 
tor. In October the eleventh year of the 
present ministry began with the Rally 
Day service. Promising features of the 
work are the church school, the Y. P. 
C. U. and the Clara Barton Guild. The 
church school is going on finely under 
Mr. Harry B. Robinson, superintendent, 
and Mrs. Stanley Manning, superintend- 
ent of curriculum. We have one class of 
young men of high school age taking the 
credit course approved by the state De- 
partment of Education. The Y. P. C. U. 
is doing creditable work with a faithful 
corps of officers. The Clara Barton Guild 
is interesting a group of our young ladies 
in mission work both in our church and in 
the broader field, and as well is directing 
their attention to charitable opportunities 
in the local field. The members of the 
Mission Circle are carrying out a fine pro- 
gram for the year and are active in the so- 
cial and benevolent work of the church. 
They now have plans made for a public 
meeting to which the other missionary 
societies of the city have been invited. 
At this meeting an address will be given 
by Rev. Stanley Manning entitled, “Tem- 
pled Hills and Silent Steeples,’”’ dealing 
with the problem of the rural church. 
The Murray Alliance realized a great 
suecess at their Christmas sale with re- 
turns that will reach fully $1,000. This 
body of women are a host of strength to 
the church both financially and socially. 


Another group of young ladies are or- 
ganized under the name of the Winchester 
Club, one of the features of their work be- 
ing the furnishing of flowers each Sunday 
for the altar, which are then taken to the 
sick of the parish. At Christmas much 
good was accomplished through the church 
school, the Mission Circle and the Clara 
Barton Guild. Many baskets of good 
cheer were distributed to the sick, aged 
and shut-ins, and toys,as well as food and 
clothing were contributed to those who 
needed assistance. A Christmas tree was 
provided and exercises were held for the 
Cradle Roll, the Junior Department and 
the adult school, and an entertainment 
was given, including an original pageant- 
play entitled the “Perfect Gift.’ 


Massachusetts 


Danvers, Community Church.—Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, pastor. Miss Kirk is enter- 
ing upon her second year as pastor of this 
union Unitarian-Universalist church. At- 
tendance has increased at both church 
and church school with a number of new 
members in the latter. The introduction 
of duplex envelopes in the church school 
has given a substantial sum for benevolent 
purposes without having to make special 
appeals. During the summer the church 
closed, and loaned its pastor to the churches 
of Chatham and Yarmouthport, with the 
result that once-a-month services have been 
held in these churches since that time, 
the first time for many years that anything 
more than summer services have been held. 
Open-air services, conducted by all the 
churches in town, were held on our church 
lawn during July and August. Miss Kirk 
was elected president of the Danvers 
Federation of Churches, and there is an 
increasing spirit of co-operation among 
the five leading churches of the town. 
At the union Thanksgiving services held 
at one of the Congregational churches she 
preached the sermon. A union watch- 
night service was held at our church. 
We have just closed a week of union 
prayer meetings, one being held each night 
at a different church, the various pastors 
preaching in turn in other pulpits than 
their own. Principally through Miss 
Kirk’s efforts ten Friendship dolls have 
been sent to Japan from Danvers. One 
was sent from the Woman’s Club, one 
from the Girl Scouts, the rest from the 
churches. Our church sent three, the 
women’s society sending ‘Hazel Kirk,” 
the Mission Circle ‘‘Caroline Elizabeth,” 
named for our invalid honorary president, 
and the church school sending ‘‘Elinor,’’ 
named for one of the teachers and former 
superintendent, who had the doll dressed. 
For several days before their departure 
these messengers of good-will were on 
exhibition in the window of the largest 
store in town. A new furnace has recently 
been installed and plans are being made 
for a lawn bulletin board. The Boy 
Seouts and Girl Scouts, although not 
officially connected with our church, are 
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given the use of our rooms for their meet- 
ings. This year we have started a kinder- 
garten class which meets during the hour 
of the church service, and though the at- 
tendance is not large the mothers who are 
thus enabled to attend the morning ser- 
vice are grateful. Miss Kirk has done a 
great deal of outside speaking on Japan 
during the year. 

East Boston.—S. Laurine Freeman, 
pastor. This church is making quiet but 
steady progress. Since the beginning of 
the present pastorate on Oct. 24 there has 
been a one hundred per cent increase in 
the Sunday school and new courses of 
study have been introduced. New faces are 
seen each week at morning worship, which 
is followed by a fifteen minute organ re- 
cital, Earle C. Dolphin organist. There 
is a notable increase in the number of 
young men and women attending the 
services and taking an active part in the 
work of the church. Fortnightly “Neigh- 
borhocd Sings” are held at 7 p.m. New 
singing books have been purchased for 
these meetings and a volunteer chorister 
adds much to the general spirit of good 
fellowship. On the evening of Dec. 26 
the Sunday school conducted a simple but 
impressive service of carols, pantomime 
and tableau which was well attended by 
parents and friends. On Jan. 9 light re- 
freshments were served as a “‘surprise’’ 
at the close of the “sing.” On Jan. 23 
George Thorburn, Jr., formerly in charge 
of this church, will be the speaker at the 
evening meeting. A large and enthusiastic 
troop of Boy Scouts, under the leadership 
of J. Alden Watson, makes its headquarters 
in the church and gives splendid service 
in many ways. Extensive additions to the 
heating system have been installed and 
plans for further improvements and general 
activity are being worked out. Good cheer 
and a general willingness to work are the 
order of the day. 

Orange.—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, pastor. 
The annual parish meeting was held on 
Monday evening, Jan. 10. Reports from 
all departments showed a flourishing con- 
dition. All bills were reported paid, to- 
gether with several old notes, $400 re- 
maining in the treasury. Pledges for the 
new year have increased ten per cent. 
The minister’s salary was increased by 
$200. The only obligation standing against 
the church is a repair debt of $3,500, which 
it is the purpose to clean up by putting a 
definite amount each year into the budget. 
Mr. Blair began his fifth year in Orange 
in November, under most promising con- 
ditions. 


Vermont 


Derby Line.--Rev. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. With many of the limitations of the 
small church and some of the features 
usually peculiar to the prosperous church, 
our work maintains a high average of 
efficiency. In spite of some losses, caused 
by death and the removal of families to 
other towns, each department of the church 


has come to.the new year with a record 
little if any behind that of previous years. 
Vacant places have been filled and some 
new sources of strength discovered. The 
happy and successful features of the last 
month of the year would need too much 
space for recital. Our “news’’ is not so 
much that of new things done as it is that 
of old things better done. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, Jan. 10. Those present were: 
Messrs. Ayres, Nichols, McIntire, Eaton, 
Stevens, Brush, Tenney, Bissell, Torsleff, 
Hadley, Wilson, Coons, Huntley, Spoerl, 
Leighton, van Schaick, Patterson, Cowing, 
Walker, Polk, Hoyt, Page, Leining, Conk- 
lin, Mrs. Ball, Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss 
Earle. 

The meeting was opened by President 
Hadley, and the devotional service was 
conducted by Dr. Charles R. Tenney of 
Southbridge. The speaker of the morn- 
ing was Rev. Leslie C. Nichole of Salem, 
on “Ten Commandments for Ministers.” 
“T always had an idea,” he began, “‘that 
conditions among the Children of Israel 
evolved the Ten Commandments. Moses 
probably studied these conditions and then 
went off up into the mountains and 
brought the necessary laws back in codified 
form. That, at least, is what I am going 
to do this morning. We live in an age 
that demands efficiency, and it is a dif- 
ficult task to administer a parish in a 
modern city. The calls from the com- 
munity are very many, and a minister 
has to keep his wits about him not to spend 
all his time answering them and have none 
left for his church work. After all, preach- 
ing still remains our most important item 
of occupation, and when it seems impor- 
tant to the mind of the minister it will be 
important to the members of his parish. 
We must prepare our sermons with the 
idea that we have to give our people the 
bread of life. If we do they will come and 
they will listen. I used to think that what 
was lacking in a sermon could be made 
up in noise and by pounding the pulpit, 
but I soon found out that a minister really 
has to produce the goods. 

“The first commandment is: Thou shalt 
believe in thy ministry. A great many 
men preach to-day only until they can 
find a more lucrative position, and this 
means that they can have little faith in 
their work. If it is hard for a lawyer to 
defend a man whom he believes guilty, 
how much harder it is for a minister to 
carry on unless he believes in his ministry. 
We must realize that the people in the 
pews must literally be led by us up the 
altar stairs to God. 

“The second commandment is: Thou 
shalt preach religion. There is a wide- 
spread tendency to give sociological ser- 
mons, talks on nature, etc. But the 
magazine gives people contact with these 


things. Salvation is always the greatest 
issue to human minds, and where will re- 
ligion come from if it does not come from 
the minister? : 

“The third commandment is: Thou shalt 
pray consciously. Many ministers get 
into the habit of praying mechanically; 
there is no earnestness about it. 

“The fourth commandment is: Thou 
shalt show no favoritism among thy people. 
It is so easy to slight the aged and the ill- 
favored, and to seek out the wealthy and 
the learned. But it is the former who 
need most to be ministered unto. 

“The fifth commandment is: Thou shalt 
call on all thy parishioners. And do not 
call professionally, but as a friend. Most 
of our people need the personal touch. 
We represent religion to men and women 
and we can carry it into their homes 
generously if we will. 

“The sixth commandment is: Thou shalt 
call on thy people only when thy health 
is ninety-five per cent plus. Leave your 
headaches and your moods in the study. 
Carry good cheer and optimism to your 
people. 

“The seventh commandment is: Thou 
shalt be no fault-finder who continually 
harps on real or imaginary conditions. 
The eighth commandment is: Thou shalt 
always be an optimist. Isn’t there some- 
thing in every parish to gladden the heart. 
of the minister? There is nothing com- 
parable to the joys of the ministry. The 
nineth commandment is: Thou shalt be no 
tale bearer or gossip in thy parish. The 
tenth commandment is: Thou shalt pre- 
pare thy sermons diligently and honestly. 
When I prepare my sermon I think of the 
people in the pews, and of what I can give 
from my relationship with the Almighty 
to those people. But we must read ex- 
haustively and digest what we read. I 
wonder if we take time to meditate.” 

At the close of the address President 
Hadley remarked that he had been waiting 
for some commandment to take the place 
of Thou shalt not kill. ‘For there have 
been times in my ministry—” he said 
ominously. Dr. Ayres suggested that 
there ought to be a commandment for 
ministers: Thou shalt not get into debt, 
for he had known many ministers who 
impaired their_influence simply because 
they weren’t wise enough to keep out of 
debt. 

WO ae 


* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
(Continued from page 98) 
at the Twentieth Century Club, Joy 
Street. Next Thursday will be our sixty- 
sixth conference in Boston. All of you are 
invited to it, and to-every other confer- 
ence. It is a 75 cent lunch. Everybody 
who contributes anything is a member of 
the League of Neighbors and Fellowship. 
of Faiths. All of the bellboys of one of 
the hotels have made themselves members 
by a small monthly contribution. We are 
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inviting people to speak -not because we 
know them and approve of them but be- 
cause we do not know them and therefore 
do not approve of them. 

“When I was young I used to say ‘I 
will wait until some powerful group or 
some great leader starts a movement for 
brotherhood and then I will fall in.’ Now 
that I have passed middle life I have de- 
cided that I can not afford to wait. I 
have decided that if the world is to be 
saved, I am to save it. The basis of 
brotherhood is in the individual human 
heart. The work of brotherhood is wait- 
ing for what you and I as individuals can 
do. I have decided to go ahead with my 
own little task here in Boston and other 
cities. I hitched up with the Chinese 
yesterday and with the Russians the day 
before. Nobody much knows about it. 
Nobody much cares about it. But when 
universal brotherhood comes it is coming 
because of such adventures in friendship 
and understanding as you and [I as in- 
dividuals can make.”’ 


* * 


A BIG NIGHT AT PROVIDENCE 


Nearly 400 people assembled at the 
First Universalist Church, Greene and 
Washington Streets, Providence, R. I., 
Sunday, Jan. 8, at 7.30 p. m., for the service 
of formal recognition of the pastorate of 
Rev. William Couden, A. M. The order 
of service was as follows: Prayer, closing 
with the Lord’s Prayer, Rev. F. A.Wilmot. 
Welcome to the state, Rev. Charles P. 
Hall. Welcome to the city, Rev. Fred 
C. Leining. Greeting from neighboring 
churches, Rev. Hugh Penney. Charge to 
pastor and parish, Rev. John van Schaick, 
D. D. Prayer of the occasion, Rev. Stan- 
ley Gates Spear. Sermon, Rev. Stephen 
Herbert Roblin, D. D. Benediction, Rev. 
Henry Irving Cushman, D. D. 

Dr. Roblin preached a most beautiful 
and effective sermon, taking as his text 
Genesis 1:1, “In the beginning God.’ 
In closing he paid a tribute to the part 
played by the Universalist church of 
Providence in the development of liberal 
thought and in purifying our conception 
of God. He referred in a touching way to 
the noble service of Rev. Henry Irving 
Cushman, pastor emeritus of the church, 
who at one time was assistant pastor of 
the Second Universalist Society of Boston 
which Dr. Roblin has served for thirty-five 
years. 

Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, president of Brown 
University, was unable to be present but 
sent the following letter, which was read: 

“T appreciate very much the invitation 
to the installation service of Mr. Couden, 
the new pastor of the First Universalist 
Church, and deeply regret that I can not 
be present in person. If I were there I 
should rejoice to say what I so deeply feel, 
that our city is enriched by Mr. Couden’s 
coming, and that your church with its fine 
history and its substantial contribution to 


the life of Providence ought to enter now 
on the most notable period in its career. 
All the pastors of the church have been 
men of breadth of horizon and clear con- 
tribution to the religious life of Rhode 
Island, and the pastor emeritus, Dr. 
Cushman, is, I am happy to say, still my 
warm personal friend. 

“The message of the Christian Church is 
more deeply needed by American cities 
to-day than ever before. Our advance in 
applied science, in commerce, in industry, 
in transportation, in facilities for travel 
over land and sea and through the air, 
our marvelous discoveries and inventions, 
have given us practically a new world to 
live in; but if the new world is to be a god- 
less world, then it would be far better for 
us to live in some previous century. No 
material advance can satisfy the hunger 
of man’s spirit. No mechanical] appliance 
can furnish motives for living and no 
scientific theory can take the place of 
faith in a living God. America needs the 
inspiration of the Christian Church, its 
belief in what Bismarck called ‘the im- 
ponderables,’ its awareness of unseen 
energies, its proclamation of human 
brotherhood, its undying faith in the life 
to come. America needs these things more 
to-day than ever before since America 
was discovered. 

“That your church may stand steadfast 
amid the rallying tides of the city’s life 
and proclaim with ever clearer voice the 
eternal message is my wish and prayer.” 

Rev. Hugh Penney, pastor of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church of Provi- 
dence, made an address of welcome in be- 
half of his own church and also as an 
officer of the Providence Ministers’ As- 
sociation, organized through his influence 
about three years ago and in which, as he 
said, Universalists are full-fledged mem- 
bers. Mr. Penney spoke of the very deep 
impression made upon his people by an 
address delivered by Mr. Couden recently, 
and the certainty he had that his pastor- 
ate would be a long and distinguished one 
in Providence. 

The master of ceremonies was Rev. 
Frederick A. Wilmot, religious editor of 
the Providence Journal, and acting pastor 
of the East Providence Universalist 
church. 

Not the least impressive part of the 
service was the benediction of Dr. Cush- 
man, for forty years pastor of the church, 
whose voice rang out strong and clear 
as one who was in the prime of life. 

Other Universalist ministers at the 
service were Rev. I. V. Lobdell, Attleboro, 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Harrisville and 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket. 

Mr. Couden began his work in Provi- 
dence last June and already has made 
adeep impression. Congregations have in- 
creased in numbers and there is a spirit of 
faith and courage on the part of the official 
board and the members which augurs well 
for the future success of the church. 


On Jan. 16 Mr. Couden began a series 
of three sermons based upon impressions 
this part of the world makes upon a man 
from the Middle West. He spoke first on 
“The Great Glory of Little Rhode Island.’’ 
On Jan. 23 he is to speak on ‘‘The Crown 
of the City of Providence,” and on Jan. 
30 on “‘A- Unique Four-Corners in the 
Town: Greene and Washington Streets.” 

The officers of the First Universalist 
Society are: President, Charles A. Russell; 
clerk, Robert W. Grout; treasurer, Roert 
Morgan; trustees, Daniel C. Goff, J. Ever- 
ett Thayer, William B. Spooner, Jr., Fred 
B. Perkins, Herbert C. Calef, Edwin S. 
Burlingham; chairman of house committee, 
Robert Morgan. Myron C. Ballou is 
organist and director of music. 

The First Universalist Church of Provi- 
dence was organized in 1821 and is one of 
the historic societies of the denomination. 

Mr. Couden has established his residence 
at 261 Benefit Street. His telephone is: 
Gaspee 5539. 


* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 119) 
but substantially accurate, statement of 
the origins of the Nestorian church. The 
book discusses the missionary work of 
various denominations among the As- 
syrians, praising the Episcopalians for 
their efforts to keep the Assyrian forms 
instead of proselytizing as other deno nina- 
tions have done. There is also an appeal 
to support and encourage the Assyrians, 
who, so the authors tell us, are admirably 
fitted to serve as missionaries to the Mo- 


hammedans. 
* * 


CELEBRATION IN CALIFORNIA 


On Dec. 29, 1926, Dr. Willard Cham- 
berlain Selleck, pastor of All Souls Uni- 
versalist Church, Riverside, Cal., reached 
his seventieth birthday. Between seventy- 
five and one hundred persons connected 
with his congregation gave him a surprise 
supper. Besides music and addresses the 
treasurer of the society, Mr. W. M. Oat- 
ley, reported that over $1,100 had been 
subseribed toward the $1,440 still due on 
account of the additions to the church, 
built two years ago, and expressed the 
conviction that the remainder of the 
money would be procured speedily. The 
congregation raised this money at this 
time because they knew that it would 
please their pastor more than any personal 
gift would have done. The Riverside 
Daily Press editorially spoke of his service: 
as follows: 

“Dr. Willard Chamberlain Selleck was 
born in Ogdensburg, N. Y., on Dec. 29, 
1856, and therefore has to-day reached 
three score years and ten. He is still to 
all appearances in his prime, his address 
last Sunday evening on ‘Seventy Years of 
Progress, coming from one in middle 
age, apparently, both physically and 
mentally. 
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“Dr. Selleck has had a varied career, 
both as a writer and preacher, being 
the author of three books and having 
held pastorates in half a dozen different 
states. 

“His services to Riverside, where he 
has held the pastorate of All Souls Uni- 
versalist Church since 1919, have not 
been confined to his own flock, but he 
brought with him from experience gained 
as founder and conductor of the Recon- 
ciliation Forum in Utica, N. Y., deep 
enthusiasm for the frank and public dis- 
cussion of general ideas. It is this en- 
thusiasm which enabled him to establish 
a series of lectures of university extension 
character held in his church every winter. 
The speakers on these occasions are usual- 
ly expert and frequently authoritative; 
some of the best of them Riverside might 
not have an opportunity to hear without 
some organization like Dr. Selleck’s 
series. As for the audiences which Sun- 
day after Sunday attend these evening 
meetings they are unique in the com- 
munity. Perhaps nowhere else in South- 
ern California does one see so many men 
and women—for often the little church is 
crowded—gather together because of com- 
mon interest in the frank and independent 
discussion of topics of current interest. 

“Last winter members of the First 
Congregational and of All Souls Churches 
combined in an Open Forum, Dr. John 
Gardner working hand in hand with Dr. 
Selleck. This experiment was so success- 
ful that a second season of this co-opera- 
tion is to begin on Sunday evening. And 
while the Press began this article to con- 
gratulate Dr. Selleck on his ‘seventy 
(personal) years of progress,’ it closes by 
urging for the Open Forum to be held at 
the Congregational church that support 
which in the light of last year’s attend- 
ance and interest it so well deserves.” 

The Riverside Enterprise published a 
long biographical sketch of Dr. Selleck, 
referring to his ‘successful pastorates at 
Clifton Springs, Norwood, Mass., Frank- 
lin, Mass., Denver, Colo., Providence and 


Utica. 
Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 
Universalist Club Dinner. Speaker: Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian Register, on 


“Is Religious Liberty the Great American Illusion?” 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston. Feb. 14. 


Ferry Beach Reunion. Charlestown, Mass., 
March 25. 
Massachusetts State Convention. Palmer, Mass. 


May 17-19, 1927. 
Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 
Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 
* * 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Attention, Ferry Beachers! The big Ferry Beach 
party is coming. The Annual Reunion and Dinner 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association will be held 
in the First Universalist Church, Thompson Square, 
Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, March 25, 
1927. An informal get-together will take place at 
6 p.m. Dinner will be served at 6.30. The reunion 
party will be held after dinner. There will be addresses 
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by well known Ferry Beachers and special enter- 
tainment as well. 

Plans for the 1927 season, forthcoming, will be 
for the first time divulged. Reserve that Reunion 
date, March 25th, now! 


Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
eee 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Jan, 24. ““The New Day in the Balkans,” Dr. C. 
Telford Erickson. 

Jan. 31. ‘‘Our Ideal Heritage in the Religion of 
New England,”” Dr. Thomas Van Ness. Luncheon 


with Dr. van Schaick. 
‘+. 1S 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Jan. 25: Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Tufts 
College, Boston. 

Jan. 26-28: Rev. Alexander MacColl, D. D., 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 1, 2, 3: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Feb. 4: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., King’s 
Chapel, Boston. 

Feb. 8-11: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Feb, 15-18: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York. 

Feb. 23-25: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 1-4: Rev. Albert W. Palmer, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill. 

March 8-11: Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, D. D., 
Central Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

March 15-18: Rev. George C. Pidgeon, D. D., Ex- 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada. 

March 22, 23: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, First Uni- 
tarian ‘Church, Chicago, Ill. 

March 24, 25: Dean Shailer Mathers, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Rev. Miles Henry Krumbine, 
D. D., Parkside Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 


April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 5 p. m. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 

April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 3-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
F. A. G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

Ebon) 
MERRIMACK VALLEY CONFERENCE POST- 
PONED 


The meeting of the Merrimack Valley Confer- 
ence, which was to have been held in the Grace 
Universalist Church, Lowell, has been postponed 
until March, because of the bad traveling conditions. 
The exact date and program for meeting will be pub- 
lished later. 

Helen D. Haseltine, Secretary. 
ee 


MID-WEST INSTITUTE 
Official Call 


The Mid-Year Rally of the Mid-West Institute 
will be held at the Central Universalist Church, 1502 
North New Jersey Street, Indianapolis, Ind., on 
Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 29 and 30, 1927, for the 
transaction of such business as may come before it. 

Oscar F. Vogt, Secretary. 
- oe 


TO PASTORS 


The Commission on Evangelism and Life Service 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, 105 E. 22d St., New York City, wili be 
glad to mail any pastor who will send his name and 
address to them, a copy of the booklet just issued, 


Janice, 192 


“The Fellowship of Prayer 1927: The Spiritual Life.’” 
It is prepared for the Lenten Season, March 2 to 
April 17, and includes a Bible reading, a text, a medi- 


tation and a prayer for each day. 
oe 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 174 
Newbury St., Boston, on Jan. 31, 1927, at 12 o’clock, 
for the examination of Miss S. Laurine Freeman and 
Mr. George H. Thorburn, Jr., “as to their fitness 
in purpose, character and abilities for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church.” 


Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
ea ae 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of transfer granted: to Rev. H. B. Taylor, 
from Connecticut to New York; to Rev. G. H. Lein- 
ing, from Connecticut to Massachusetts. 

Rev. Delmar E. Trout accepted by transfer from 
Massachusetts. 


Edward A. Lewis, Secretary. 
* * 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the New York 
State Convention has accepted Rev. H. B. Tzylor, 
D. D., on transfer from Connecticut. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 


Obituary — 


Mrs. Julia A. Coolidge 


Mrs. Julia A. (Streeter) Coolidge, widow of Chas. 
F. Coolidge, died Jan. 10 at her home in Arlington, 
surviving her husband, Charles F. Coolidge, only 
ten days. She was a native of Lowell, the daughter 
of Holland and Caroline (Osgood) Streeter. She had 
resided in Arlington thirty years, and was active in 
the Universalist church, and had been president of 
the Samaritan Society and of the Mission Circle of 
her church. She had been a member of the state 
board of the Woman’s Missionary Society. 

The funeral service, which was very simple, owing 
to the death of her husband less than two weeks 
before, was conducted by Rey. Charles F. Patter- 
son, pastor of the First Universalist Church, Arling- 
ton, of which she was a member, and who also of- 
ficiated at the funeral of her husband on Jan. 3. 


fHlasonic Edition 
OF THE BIBLE 


Something New 
Send for particulars or see it at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Respunsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


RKEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World 
50 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 
Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Westbrook Seminary 
FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory School 
First Year College 


Special Courses 


Second Semester 
Opens February 7, 1927 


For Booklet, address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD 


PRINCIPAL 


Rottiandaas | =) = cme Vlaine 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi‘,cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools. 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy | 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoof 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit ol’ 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratorles, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the. 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rem 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


An editor who is humble and likable 
and teachable; saying what pleases every- 
body and saying it in a few brilliant words; 
never asking for new subscribers, but send- 
ing the paper free to everybody, out of 
his own purse; publishing everything sent 
in without any blue-penciling; able to draw 
honey from the flowers of pastoral inertia; 
never scolding any one except those we 
dislike; able to explain how the present 
pastor has just had “the greatest revival 
campaign in the history of the church,” 

‘without seeming to reflect in the least on 
the former pastors; one able to take or- 
ders from everybody and still keep his 
independence; able to create space that 
does not exist, and to get in belated stuff 
that comes after the paper is already being 
delivered; one who can read all the new 
books without betraying the old; who can 
keep the new theological ideas safe in the 
old wineskins—we know where such a 
man can get a job.—Michigan Christian 
Advocate. 

* * 

“Yes, sir! I’m going to get the game 
on the little old radio, play by play, better 
than you could see it, with the singing and 
cheering thrown in but without the dis- 
comfort of the crowds, the long trip to col- 
lege, and sitting in the cold all afternoon.” 

“T couldn’t get tickets either.” —Life. 

* * 

The psychology class at the University 
of Minnesota is teaching worms and 
mice to turn to the right. If it succeeds 
in teaching traffic observance to these 
higher forms of life, the class hopes next 
to experiment on pedestrians.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

* * 

A fifty-one-pound  muskellunge was 
landed at Conneaut Lake on Tuesday by 
John L. (“Boss”) Wilson, of Butler. The 
fish is said to have been the largest ever 
taken from the lake, and weighed thirty 
pounds.— Kittanning (Pennsylvania) paper. 

* * 

The First Presbyterian Church, in 
which Rey. William Tennent preached 
years ago, is celebrating its two-hundredth 
anniversary. . .. The membership has 
completely changed since it was first 
established.— New Brunswick paper. 

* * 

At the University of British Columbia 
is a hen which has produced 348 eggs in a 
year. This is a stinging rebuke to cynics 
who contend that a college education 
doesn’t pay.—Life. 

* * 

A fire recently broke out in a railway 
station waiting-room. To the annoyance 
of the passengers their train came in just 
as the place was warming up.—London 
Opinion. 

* * 

Many of them worked more than twenty- 
four hours a day in relieving the suffering 
of the storm victims.—Miami paper. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


guidance. 


Boyland 


For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles, 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There are also interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 
theology.” 

Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


